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By THE AuTHOR oF “AuNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
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Boox III. 


CHAFTER XIII. A SUDDEN CLOUD IN A 
SUMMER SKY. 

CLEMENT’s abrupt departure had excited very 
little surprise at Bramley Manor. He was ac- 
customed to make similar journeys, and to make 
them at equally short notice. His father, who 
had his own reasons—with which the reader 
has been made acquainted—for wishing to keep 
Clement as much as possible in the society of 
Miss O’Brien, oualiled a little at first, and 
asked Stephens crossly why the deuce he 
couldn’t find some one else to send, instead of 
bothering Mr. Clement about the matter. And 
Stephens had answered bluntly, and with the 
sort of democratic familiarity prevalent in Ham- 
merham, that there was no one who ought to 
have been entrusted with the business excepting 
himself and Mr. Clem, and that if he (Stephens) 
had absented himself from the office for two 
days just at that juncture, Mr. Clem couldn’t 
have done Ais work meantime; so it was better 
as it had been managed. And then Mr. Charle- 
wood had said no more, and on the third day 
Clement had returned and made his report, 
which was favourable to the undertaking of the 
contract. The preparations for Augusta’s wed- 
ding were going on rapidly. All day long a 
succession of tradespeople, milliners, jewellers, 
dressmakers, besieged the lodge gate of Bramley 
Manor. Augusta’s room was constantly strewn 
with costly fabrics, and the fair owner of the 
apartment seemed. to live in the midst of a 
billowy sea of silks and laces and cashmeres. 
Mr. Charlewood’s rich friends—and nearly all 
Mr. Charlewood’s friends were rich—vied with 
each other in the costliness and magnificence of 
the wedding presents, which poured in on all 
hands. The friends in question, having assured 
themselves that the young couple would have 
ample means to purchase for themselves any 
article of beauty or luxury that could reason- 
ably be desired, spared no expense in loading 
them with rich gifts. 

The Seven Malachi Dawson had, of course, 
presented his bride with several elegant—though 
by no means vulgarly expensive — offerings. 


Aud Mrs. Dawson, who had talked with a good 
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deal of importance and mystery of the “ family 
jewels” she intended to bestow on her future 
daughter-in-law, brought out one day a great 
leathern casket containing a necklace, earrings, 
and bracelets of opals and pearls—the latter a 
good deal discoloured—and made them over to 
Augusta with considerable pomp. 

“T would not have them re-set on any ac- 
count,” said Mrs. Dawson, “and I hope that 
you will not do so either, Augusta. They were 
worn by my grandmother on her wedding-day, 
and had already been in her family for two or 
three generations.” 

Augusta Charlewood knew quite as much as. 
Mrs. Dawson about the value of jewellery; and 
she perceived very plainly that the stones were 
poor and inferior, and that their setting was 
old fashioned and unmitigatedly ugly, and she 
inly resolved that her own bridal attire should 
never be disfigured by so mean a parure. But 
in showing her trousseau to such female friends 
as were privileged to behold its glories, Au- 
gusta, after dazzling them with the glittering 
contents of velvet cases, enclosing the choicest 
workmanship of London and Parisian jewellers, 
would open a drawer, and taking out the bat- 
tered old leathern casket, would say loftily, 
“ But, after all, ¢his is the gift that is of more 
value to me than all the rest. It was given to 
me by dear Mrs. Dawson, and belonged to 
Malachi’s great-grandmother. As a memorial 
of his ancestors, it is priceless; because, of 
course, you know ”—pointing to the brilliant 
gems around her—“ these things can be pur- 
chased at any time; but no money can buy an 
heirloom. 1 look upon this casket with quite a 
superstitious reverence.” 

And, indeed, so great was Augusta’s reve- 
rence for Mrs. Dawson’s yellow old pearls, that 
she never could be induced so far to desecrate 
the heirloom as to wear it. 

Mr. Charlewood gave his daughter a very 
handsome marriage portion, and held out the 

rospect of her inheriting a still larger sum at 

is death. The Reverend Malachi Dawson, al- 
though not in the immediate possession of a 
large fortune, was the undoubted heir to consi- 
derable entailed property in Ireland ; the present 
holder of which was an aged childless widower. 
There was, too, the income of the very comfort- 
able living near Eastfield; so that, altogether, 
Augusta was making by no means a bad match 
in a money point of view; and as to family! All 
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the generations of ancestors whose names, as 
Penelope Charlewood had said, had begun with 
O, were undoubted historical facts. And there 
were genealogical trees with more branches than 
could be counted in a long summer’s day, to 
prove the unsullied and distinguished lineage to 
which Mr. Malachi Dawson could lay claim. 
And besides, was there not the Aeir/oom ?—that 
precious heritagero® bygone days! Altogether, 
it was unspeakably satisfactory. 

Clement’s favourable report as to the pro- 
jected branch line of railway from Ballyhacket 
to Dunscorthy had occasioned him to be plunged 
temporarily into an unusual press of business. 
There were plans to be examined, calculations 
to be made, correspondence to be conducted, 
and Clement threw himself into the work with 
even more than his wonted zeal. 

“Mr. Clem puts the steam on, sir,” said 
Stephens, admiringly, to his master. “ He’s got 
a head on his shoulders, and plenty of good will 
to use it, has Mr. Clem.” 

“There’s no necessity to knock yourself up 
about this business, Clement,” said his father. 
“It’s only a comparatively small job after all. 
For my part, I was in two minds about having 
anything to say to it. Our hands are pretty 
nearly as full as we can manage, just now.” 

Miss O’Brien, observing Clement’s pale face, 
declared he had grown thin since his return from 
Treland, and that he was working himself todeath. 

** You’ve never looked like the same-creature, 
Mr. Charlewood, since that day you ran away 
so shabbily and left us in the lurch,” said Ge- 
raldine to him one evening after dinner. They 
were sitting at one end of the long drawing- 
room, and the rest of the family had gathered 
to the other extremity of the room, round a table 
strewn with maps and guide-books ; for the wed- 
ding tourwas being decided upon in full conclave. 

“ Haven’t I, Miss O’Brien? Well, in some 
cases it may be an advantage to look like a 
different creature from oneself.” 

“Now, you don’t imagine it’s any use anglin, 
for a compliment from me, do you? And with 
such very clumsy bait !” 

“T am clumsy, I suppose,” said Clement, 
dolefully. Then making an effort to rouse him- 
self, he added, scarcely knowing what he was 
saying, “I hope you enjoyed the pic-nic.” 

Geraldine O’Brien looked at him for a moment 
searchingly out of her clear blue eyes, and then 
said with a little toss of her head, and perhaps 
rather more enthusiasm than the occasion war- 
ranted, “Oh, immensely—quite immensely. I 
don’t know when I’ve had such a pleasant day.” 

* T’m very glad of that,” said Clement, simply. 

Miss O’Brien coloured; but hers was a face 
in which the roses paled or deepened easily. 

“T hope you enjoyed your trip,” she said. 

“ Why, that was hardly likely; not but that 
I have very often enjoyed my business missions. 
Do you know that I saw a great friend of yours 
in Ireland ?” 

“A great friend of mine? Do you medn 
Arthur Skidley? I know he’s in Dublin. But 
I beg to say that, though we are second cousins, 
he is zo¢ a great friend of mine.” 





“No; I did not mean Mr. Skidley, though 
I saw him too. I meant Lady Popham.” 

** What, fairy godmother!” cried Geraldine, 
clapping her hands. ‘Oh, you sly, secret crea- 
ture, never to tell me one word about it !” 

Then Clement explained to her, as well as he 
could, that he had hitherto had no opportunity 
of speaking to her since his return to Hammer- 
ham, and that he had only paid a hurried visit 
to Cloncoolin, driving over from Kilclare and 
returning the same night by the train from 
Ballyhacket to Dublin. 

** And what did she say to you? Didn’t she 
give you any message for me? Isn’t she 
charming ?” 

“ She received me very kindly, Miss O’Brien, 
and asked me to remain at Cloncoolin; but that 
was impossible.” 

* And do your sisters know that you went to 
Cloncoolin? I must tell Penny.” 

Geraldine was about to call Penelope across 
the room and impart the news, when Clement 
stopped her hurriedly. 

“Tf you would do me a very great favour, 
Miss O’Brien,” he said, speaking quickly and 
in a low voice, ‘‘ you would not mention to 
any one what I have told you. Not for the 
ae. that is to say,” he continued, meeting 

1er astonished gaze ; ‘‘ of course my people may 
know sooner or later. I told you, because—be- 
cause I felt that Lady Popham would naturally 
mention my visit when she wrote to you next.” 

“Your confidence is flatiering, Mr. Charle- 
wood,” said Geraldine, with a laugh that was not 
altogether free from a touch of bitterness. 

“If to be trusted be flattering, I suppose my 
confidence is flattering; because I ask you to 
be silent on this matter, and I have faith that 
you will be so, when I tell you that your silence 
will oblige me very seriously.” 

“T’ll not say another word about it, and 
there’s my hand on the bargain,” said Geraldine, 
deftly slipping her small gloved fingers into his 
for an instant, under cover of the folds of a lace 
scarf she wore. Then she got up and walked to 
the table at the other end of the room, and gave 
her vote as to the best route from Paris to Italy. 

The time sped on, whether employed in work 
or play, and brought the wedding morning. 
The weather was as bright and cloudless as if 
it had been expressly ordered and paid for, and 
the sun shed an appropriately golden light upon 
the rich equipages and brilliant toilets of the 
bridal guests. It even stole into the long dining- 
room, where a magnificent repast was set fort 
amidst abundance of hothouse flowers, and 
touched the gloomy obdurate oak wainscot here 
and there with a streak of gilding. The bride 
and bridegroom went through the ceremony 
with well-behaved placidity, and Augusta looked 
exceedingly lovely in her costly nuptial robes. 
It was altogether a most successful wedding; 
and the only tiny cloud on the general brilli- 
ancy of the proceedings was occasioned by Miss 
Fluke, who insisted on making all the responses 
in a deep sepulchral voice, and who burst into 
a loud fit of weeping as soon as the final words 
of the ceremony were uttered. Jane Fluke— 
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who was one of the bridesmaids—cried a little 
too, but in a modest undemonstrative manner, 
and only as much as she thought becoming. 

“ My poor friend!” cried Miss Fluke, when 
they Pad all got into the vestry—“ my poor, 
poor friend!” And she raised from her —_ 
pocket-handkerchief a face so inflamed wit 
weeping, aud so red about the nose, as to pre- 
sent a startling contrast with her white bonnet. 

“ Upon my word, Miss Fluke,” said Geraldine 
O’Brien, who was irritated by the despondent 
moan that was being made over the bride, “I 
don’t see, myself, that Augusta is an object of 
so much pity. Your deep compassion for her is 
scarcely complimentary to my cousin Malachi.” 

“ Al!” rejoined Miss Fluke, with a choking 
sniff, “to the worldly and the thoughtless the 
ceremony we have just witnessed may not be so 
impressive ; but to the Christian mind there is a 
deep solemnity in those awful words. My poor 
dear friend !” 

In brief, Miss Fluke was not to be consoled. 
The party having returned to Bramley Manor, 
and being seated at the glittering board, 
Mr. Fluke—who had performed the ceremony 
with the assistance of two other clergymen— 
arose and uttered a grace before meat, which 
was so lengthy and so solemn, and pronounced 
with such a strenuous uplifting of the voice, as 
to make everybody exquisitely uncomfortable, 
and to cause the company to feel vaguely that 
they had each and all done something to be 
very much ashamed of. Not till then did Miss 
Fluke begin to recover her spirits. Having joined 
in the final Amen with great relish, she fell to eat- 
ing her breakfast with a cheerful countenance. 

The banauet was over, the speeches were 
made, the toasts drunk, and the bride and 
bridegroom had departed for the Great Western 
Railway station, en route for London and the 
Continent. Walter, too, half hidden behind a 
pile of fur rugs and a bundle of walking-sticks, 
had taken a cab and driven away to another 
station, in order to catch the train for Holy- 
head, as his leave expired the following day, 
and he must rejoin his regiment in Dublin. 

Then Mr. Charlewood put his head out of the 
door of his own private room which opened from 
the hall, and called Clement to come and speak 
with him. The old man’s face—but recently 
flushed and glowing withexcitement and gratified 
pride—seemed suddenly grown Coat 


“Ts anything the matter, sir?” asked Cle- 
ment, anxiously. 

“Hush! Shut the door, Clem. Look here ; 
this is not pleasant, is it?” And Mr. Charle- 
wood put a letter into his son’s hand, and 
watched his face while he read it. 


“Good God! Benett and Benett!” said 
Clement, looking up hastily, before he had read 
two lines. ‘Then he finished the letter in silence, 
and laid it down on the table before his father. 

“When did this come ?” he asked. 

“ Not a quarter of an hour ago—by the after- 
noon delivery. I found it on my desk, here, as 
I came back from putting Augusta into her 
carriage. Thank God she was comfortably away 
before I read it,” 


EE 





“ Benett and Benett!” repeated Clement. 
“ A house that one would have said was as safe 
as the Bank of England! It is terrible, father.” 

“It és bad, very bad, and we shall feel the 
pinch of it just now, with those India contracts 
on hand, and the strike amongst those fools of 
navvies in the north, putting us to all kinds of 
expense and botheration. But it might be 
worse, eh, Clem? It mighi be worse.” And 
the old man looked at his son appealingly. 

“Father,” said Clement, resolutely, “ it’s no 
use deceiving ourselves or each other. This is 
a terribly bad business. If Benett and Benett 
is gone, I don’t know where to look with confi- 
dence. Hinde is sure to follow: he can’t keep 
his head above water four-and-twenty hours 
unsupported. I tell you what I must do. I 
must go down to the telegraph-oflice and send 
a message to Dublin to say that we must decline 
the Ballyhacket and Dunscorthy contract. It is 
not too late for that, though in another week it 
would have been. We can’t think of entering 
into any new undertaking until things look 
clearer. Send Stephens to the bank with a 
cheque for whatever you have there at this mo- 
ment. It can’t be much; but my belief is, you 
have no time to lose. This is the beginning of 
wide-spread trouble; I seem to see it all before 
me like a map. I know how many houses were 
propped up by Benett’s. God bless you, father, 
don’t be cast down; perhaps I see things 
blacker than they are, but it is best to face the 
worst. You won’t distress my mother and 
Penny just now, of course. Good-bye, God 
bless you!” Clement wrung his father’s passive 
hand, and darted away, leaving Mr. Charle- 
wood sitting with a white blank face gazing at 
the open letter on the table before him. 

END OF BOOK III. 


Boox IV. 
CHAPTER I. ADIEUX TO KILCLARE. 

Tae theatrical season at Kilclare, which had 
begun well, ended brilliantly. Mabel had in- 
deed created quite a sensation amongst the good 
folks of that town and its neighbourhood. 
Lady Popham’s hint about Miss Bell’s-benefit 
held out too good a prospect of a crowded 
and fashionable andience for Mr. Moffatt to 
neglect it. The manager forthwith set about 
negotiating with Mrs. Walton on the subject. 
“| think,” said he, patronisingly, “‘ that as your 
little niece has done so nicely in Ophelia, it 
might be a good thing for her if I were to put 
up her name for a benefit before the end of the 
season. I like to encourage rising talent, and 
she really has great promise. I should say that 
in ten years’ time or so she might positively do 
something very good indeed.” 

Mrs. Walton took no notice of the flattering 
hope thus held out, but went straight to the 
pot in her reply. 

“T couldn’t think of allowing you to an- 
nounce Miss Bell’s benefit, Mr. Moffatt,” said 
she, “unless you gave her some pecuniary ad- 
vantage in it. There would certainly be a great 
house, and I think it would be only fair that 
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she should get something in return for the 
attraction of her name.” 

The manager laughed his little grating laugh, 
which stretched his mouth without lighting up 
his eyes, and proceeded to debate the terms of 
the bargain. 

Aunt Mary, who could always struggle better 
for another’s advantage than for her own, made 
a good fight on Mabel’s behalf, and succeeded 
in securing for her the promise of one-half the 
receipts of the benefit-mght after a certain sum, 
which manager Moffatt was first to deduct for 
his nightly expenses. Hamlet was again chosen 
at Lady Popham’s especial request, and, true to 
her word, her ladyship filled the boxes with a 
distinguished audience. In brief, the house was 
by far the best of the season, and when Mr. 
Moffatt’s portion of the receipts was deducted 
there remained to Mabel the clear sum of 
twenty pounds. 

Great were Mabel’s delight and astonishment 
when Aunt Mary comet her with this mighty 
treasure; for Mrs. Walton had kept the bargain 
she had made with Mr. Moffatt a secret from 
her niece, hoping to give her a pleasant surprise. 

Of course the first thing to be done was to 
repay her aunt and uncle the sum they had ad- 
vanced for her journey to Ireland, and also her 
fare from Dublin to Kilclare. The disposal of 
the rest of her money was matter for weighty 
deliberation. Mabel would have liked to send 
it all at once to her mother, but she resolved to 
keep a small sum in hand, in order to supply 
herself with necessary articles for her stage 
toilet without applying to her aunt; and then 
the remainder was despatched by means of a 
post-office order to Hazlehurst. 

The little troupe that had acted together 
through the late successful campaign was 
scattered at the close of the season. Some of 
the performers remained with Mr. Moffatt, and 

roceeded with him to Dunscorthy, a neigh- 
Seaton town belonging to his circuit. The 
eminent tragedian from the principal theatres of 
the United States started for Liverpool, whence 
he was about to take a slight professional tour, 
embracing such promising and easily-reached 
localities as Van Diemen’s Land and the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

The Trescotts, Mrs. Walton, Jack, and 
Mabel returned to Dublin; and Mabel was 

leased to find, at the Jast moment, that old 

erry Shaw was going thither also. He was 
engaged at the Dublin theatre as what is tech- 
nically termed “second old man.” Mr. Shaw 
had his luggage forwarded to his destination by 
carrier, and set off with a knapsack at his back, 
his knotted stick in his hand, and Lingo by his 
side, to walk to Dublin. 

“Are you going to walk all the way, Mr. 
Shaw ?” Mabel ha asked, in surprise. 

“Every inch of it.” 

“ But won’t you be dreadfully fatigued ?” 

“Not at all. Why would I? Lingo and 
myself have tramped many a hundred miles 
together. He’s great company on a walk when 
he’s in spirits.” 





Mabel, on her return from Kilclare, was re- 
ceived by her uncle, Janet, and the Bensas with 
enthusiasm. A constant correspondence had 
kept them all thoroughly informed of the pro- 
gress she had been making at Kilclare, al of 
her rapid advance in public favour; but they 
were never weary of hearing all the particulars 
by word of mouth, and of loading Mabel with 
one and encouragement. Jack, too, had 

rought back solid and satisfactory evidences of 
industry and steady improvement, in the shape 
of a portfolio full of studies and sketches. 
These were all laid before Janet, who examined 
them carefully, and translated them, as she called 
it, one by one, for her father’s benefit. —- 
John Earnshaw always preserved a cheerful 
serenity, and protested that he saw the drawings 
as well as anybody, through Janet’s eyes, there 
was always a lurking melancholy in these 
moments, and Mabel frequently surprised the 
tears in Aunt Mary’s eyes as she gazed on her 
sightless husband bending over his boy’s pictures 
that must be blank to him forever. At such 
times Jack’s high spirits proved invaluable, and 
he would presently have the whole family laugh- 
ing till they cried, at his account of some ludi- 
crous adventure at Kilclare. 

Mrs. Walton lost no time in seeing the Dublin 
manager, and applying to him for an engage- 
ment for Mabel. She had taken care to forward 
to him the Kilclare newspapers with very flat- 
tering notices of Miss M. A. Bell’s performance. 

“My dear Mrs. Walton,” the Dublin manager 
said to her, pleasantly, as he was giving her 
aucience in his own business-room at the theatre, 
“my dear Mrs. Walton, you and I are too old 
stagers not to know the value of all that!” and 
he tapped the Kilclare journals that were lying 
on the table with the back of his open hand. 

“Well, Mr. Barker,” answered Mrs. Walton, 
with great simplicity, “ of course I don’t expect 
that you should believe all they say, but at least 
it is a proof that Miss Bell was well received 
and successful.” 

“Well, well,” rejoined Mr. Barker, “I’m 
content to take your word for that, Mrs. Wal- 
ton. But about engaging the young lady— 
humph !—you see it’s one thing to do very well 
at Kilclare, and, excuse me, quite another to be 
up to the mark for the boards of my theatre!” 

**Tf, as you said just now, you are willing to 
accept my word as having some value, I don’t 
hesitate to say that I should not be in the least 
afraid of her making the trial. My niece has a 
great deal of talent, [ assure you.” 

* No doubt, no doubt, but raw. Come, now, 
Mrs. Walton, you can’t deny that it must be 
raw—very raw.” 

Mrs. Walton proceeded to combat this terrible 
charge of “ rawness” with what skill she could 
command; and the manager, who had heard 
enough from other people to convince him that 
there must be unusual promise about this girl, 
and to cause him to make up his mind to give 
her a trial, graciously condescended to allow 
himself to be oncseon F to give Miss Bell an 


appearance at his theatre, and, moreover, to 
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promise that, should her first performance be 
successful, he would forthwith engage her for 
the remainder of the season. 

“T can’t guarantee business, you know, Mrs. 
Walton,” said Mr. Barker, as he shook hands 
with her. “I never do that to anybody. Miss 
Bell must put her shoulder to the wheel, and be 
content to get a little bit of fat occasionally.” 

Mrs. Walton promised that her niece would 
not be exacting or troublesome, and that she 
would swallow such choice morsels of fat as 
came in her way, with all modesty and grati- 
tude; and then the good little woman betook 
herself to the small house in the suburban 
square, to convey the tidings to her niece. 

And so the prospect opened out before Mabel 
of professional advancement and success. She 
might reasonably hope now to make her way. 
There was much to be done, much to be en- 
dured, no doubt; but the first step was taken, 
and well taken. If Mr. Barker would but 
engage her, at ever so humble a salary, she 
might venture to send for her mother and 
Dooley. The sum that now sufficed to keep the 
two latter at Hazlehurst would serve to eke out 
her own earnings into a fairly comfortable sub- 
sistence for them all. They would be together. 
Together! Was it strange that the joy of this 
auticipation should be dashed by an unaccount- 
able sinking of the heart at the thought that 
all ties between herself and Hammerham would 
be finally broken by this removal of her mother 
from the old cottage at Hazlehurst? “They 
are broken already,” said Mabel to herself— 
“quite broken.” But yet as long as Mrs. 
Earnshaw should remain within three miles of 
Bramley Manor—for it was, after all, of Bram- 
ley Manor only, out of all the thousands of 
houses in Hammerham, that she had been think- 
ing—so long there would seem to be a link of 
communication between her and her old friends 
there. “I should like jm§$ to know that he was 
quite happy and contented,” Mabel told her- 
self. She had been so ashamed of her first feel- 
ing of pain and depression on the receipt of her 
mother’s news about Clement and Miss O’Brien, 
that she had resolved to think upon the subject 
frequently and courageously until all such un- 
worthy grudgings should have entirely passed 
away. Whether any such fixed resolve on her 
part were necessary to make her think of 
Clement Charlewood, may, perhaps, be doubted ; 
but in her self-reproach it is certain that, far 
from checking such thoughts, she encouraged 
them. Mabel always pictured Clement as 
happy and prosperous, surrounded by all the 
luxuries of his wealthy home, employing the 
energies of his mind in pursuits which he had 
thoroughly at heart, riding through the green 
suburban lanes around Hammerham with the 
beautiful young Irish lady by his side. 

Poor Clement! At the very moment that 
Mabel’s imagination was busied with these rose- 
coloured pictures of his daily life, he was tear- 
ing about Hammerham in hansom cabs, haunt- 
ing the telegraph-office, burrowing in heaps of 
papers, plans, letters, circulars, contracts, or 
threading the narrow dingy lanes in the inme- 








diate neighbourhood of New Bridge-street and 
the canal wharves. 

There were no more rides in the green 
suburban lanes. Immediately after the wedding, 
Mrs. Dawson and Geraldine had taken their 
departure from Bramley Manor. There was no 
evening music in the gorgeous drawing-room, 
no afternoon croquet on the great smooth lawn, 
no sound of silver laughter or glimmer of gay 
dresses through the garden-walks. Least of 
all was there any thought of love-making or the 
joyousness of a happy wooer about Clement in 
these days. A man, Tet him be ever so niuch in 
love, cannot think about his affection as con- 
stantly as a woman does. He cannot dedicate 
every thought and action of his life to the one 
divinity, as she can, offering up her whole being 
at this paramount shrine, and mixing the re- 
membrance of her idol with every trivial as well 
as solemn act of her daily existence, from the 
bright ribbon twined amidst her hair to please 
his eye, to the hushed prayer she breathes for 
him to her God. Therefore Clement at this 
time was assuredly thinking very much less of 
Mabel than she of him. Down at the bottom 
of his heart there was still the strong love, ob- 
stinately persistent spite of all discouragements ; 
but his head was daily occupied with matters 
in which this love had no part. And, as to 
any second passion, any even slightest flirta- 
tion with the brilliant Irish girl, we know that 
the idea of such defection had never crossed 
his mind. But Mabel did not know it, and 
went on picturing all kinds of cloud-castles, of 
which Clement and Miss O’Brien were the 
happy tenants, and wishing all kinds of mag- 
nanimous good wishes whereof they two were 
the objects. And terribly vexed was Mabel to 
find that she could not be as heartily delighted 
at these bright visions as she ought to have 
been ; and severely did Mabel reproach herself 
for not being more joyful in her friend’s joy ! 


CHAPTER II. IN MERRION-SQUARE. 


In the narrative of all that had taken place 
at Kilclare, which was copiously and faithfully 
repeated to Mr. Earnshaw and Janet, of course 
Alfred Trescott’s violin solo, and the wonderful 
impression it had made, was not forgotjen. 
Nor how Alfred had been sent for by the rich 
Lady Popham of Cloncoolin, and had played to 
her guests, and been praised, petted, and made 
much of. 

“T am glad of it, truly,” said Uncle John. 
“ The fact is, young Trescott’s playing is very 
remarkable, and I was quite sure that it only 
needed to be heard by competent judges to be 
highly appreciated.” 

“Well, do you know, John, the lad behaved 
so nicely at Kilclare—didn’t he, Mabel ?—and 
was altogether so improved, that I have a much 
better opinion of him than I had. Indeed, 
I’m afraid I allowed myself to feel a great pre- 
judice against the poor boy,” said kind Aunt 
Mary, whose heart was full to overflowing of 
the charity that thinketh no evil. 

“ Tt’s to be hoped that his good fortune may 
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induce him to work hard, and confirm it,” was 
Janet’s practical remark. Jack averred that 
his prediction that Alfred Treseott would be 
playing a violin solo at the Philharmonic, 
m London, before long, would infallibly be 
fulfilled. Mabel said nothing. She did not 
like to seem churlishly incredulous as to young 
Trescott’s success, but she could not overcome 
a secret conviction that there was something 
hollow and unstable about it all. ‘‘ You don’t 
seem quite converted to the Trescott worship, 
Mabel,” said her cousin Janet, when the two 
girls were alone together in their bedroom. 

“Oh, I think he is very clever, and plays 
very beautifully, but I fancy—of course I speak 
diffidently, because I am no judge—I fancy that 
he would have to work a great deal harder and 
more steadily before taking a really first-rate po- 
sition. And I am afraid he hasn’t much power 
of hard work in him. Poor little Corda, who 
idolizes her brother, feels that, child as she is.” 

“No,” said Janet, dryly; “you see hard 
work is zof pleasant in itself. The results of it are 
pleasant, undoubtedly. But to shut oneself up 
to dry solitary labour for five or six hours a 
day, without any admiring audience to cheer 
one, is a very tiresome and disagreeable thing. 
And if one could do without——” 

“ But can one do without, Janet ?” 

“T believe one cannot be a first-rate fiddler 
without,” said Janet, “any more than one can 
buy a new twopenny loaf for a penny.” 

‘Meanwhile, however, Alfred Trescott was 
basking with great enjoyment in the sunshine 
of Lady Popham’s flattering praises. He had 
been twice or thrice to Cloncoolin since the 
occasion of the first soirée there, at which he 
had made so favourable an impression, and had 
played the enthusiastic romantic artist to the 

eight of her ladyship’s utmost expectation. 
It was all vastly delightful. The rich furniture, 
the lofty rooms, the noble park, the train of 
bowing servants, were charms which Alfred 
Trescott was thoroughly able to appreciate and 
toenjoy. To be praised was in itself a great 
pleasure, but to be praised by rich titled people, 
dressed in gorgeous robes and seated on velvet 
and satin, enhanced the sweetness of the praise 
ten thousand-fold. Nor was it the slightest 
drawback to Alfred Trescott’s satisfaction that 
he had an intimate conviction that nine-tenths 
of his admirers were profoundly incompetent to 
judge his playing, and that he felt a secret 
mocking contempt for their ignorance. 

In speaking to his patroness about Mabel, he 
had in truth been warm, almost lover-like, in his 
‘ommg During the time at Kilclare, they had 

een thrown more frequently and intimately 
into each other’s society than had ever been the 
case before; and Alfred Trescott had not been 
slow to feel the charm of Mabel’s refinement 
and fresh girlish beauty, and he had given him- 
self up to the enjoyment of her society, until 
this first feeling had grown into as strong a 
passion as his nature was capable of. The idea 
of combating or controlling any strong desire 
of his own was one totally foreign to the 
young man’s character ; and, in the thought of 





winning Mabel Earnshaw, there was much that 
appealed to his worst traits, as well as to what- 
soever spark of real love she had inspired him 
with. Setting aside the selfish gratification of 
his passion—the having that which he desired 
(always a paramount object with Alfred Tres- 
cott)—his vanity and his malice would be alike 
gratified by such a consummation. Mabel was 
a lady born and bred; possessing talents and 
qualities that could not fail to procure for her a 
foremost place in her profession ; superior by her 
manners and education to any woman with 
whom young Trescott had hitherto been on 
terms of familiar acquaintanceship. So far 
vanity. And then Alfred had heard from 
Walter Charlewood a good deal, and divined by 
his own sharp cunning still more, of Clement’s 
attachment to Miss Earnshaw. Ihave said that 
Alfred Trescott hated Clement Charlewood. 
He hated him because he was wealthy, because 
he was industrious, because he had been enabled 
by circumstances to conferupon Mr. Trescott and 
Corda some pecuniary benefits—which Alfred 
accepted as a debt, and yet resented as an 
insult—and partly also because he erroneously 
attributed to the rich Hammerham contractor 
something of that contempt for the Trescotts’ 
aan | and profession which he himself would 
1ave felt in Clement’s circumstances. If young 
Charlewood really loved Mabel, so much the 
greater would be the glory and the gratification 
of carrying her off. 

Altogether, when Lady Popham spoke to him 
of the charming Ophelia, he was already well 
prepared to assume a love-lorn aspect for the 
old gentlewoman’s behoof. And finding that 
the assumption of such aspect gave him an 
additional interest in the eyes of his patroness, 
and that she enjoyed the romance of a love- 
story between her two new protégés with in- 
finite zest, he had no scruple in indulging her 
fancy to the utmost extent. 

With Mabel herself he could not flatter him- 
self that he had hitherto made any progress. 
*“‘She’s as proud as the deuce,” said Alfred, 
“and keeps a fellow at an awful distance.” 
Nevertheless, he by no means despaired. Al- 
though he was abie to appreciate Mabel’s 
artistic merits, and even the refinement and in- 
telligence of her mind, it was not in the nature 
of things that he should do justice to her 
noblest qualities. A life guided and swayed 
by considerations of duty was incomprehensible 
and, indeed, incredible to him. ‘She'll do 
what she likes besi, as far as she can, I suppose. 
Everybody does. And I don’t see why she 
shouldn’t like me best when she finds I am 
rising in the world.” 

Such was Alfred Trescoti’s creed about the 
matter. 

Lady Popham had set her heart on flaunting 
in the eyes of the world the jewel she had dis- 
covered. Her ardour was scarcely at all 
quenched by the many failures she had en- 
countered in her pursuit of a “genius,” and 
she resolved to introduce her new protégé first to 
the musical public of Dublin, and then in the 
following London season to take him to town. 
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Lady Popham had a house in Dublin—a 
large old-fashioned substantial mansion, which 
was always kept in readiness to receive its 
mistress whenever the fancy might seize her to 
visit the Irish metropolis. For Lady Popham 
prided herself on having emancipated herself 
from the shackles of routine in every possible 
way, and was wont to declare that she chose to 
have the full use and benefit of all her posses- 
sions at any time or season that might seem 
good to her. Accordingly, her ladyship arrived 
in Dublin about three weeks after the Kilclare 
theatrical season had come to an end, and 
established herself in Merrion-square for the 
winter. 

Alfred Trescott was engaged at the Dublin 
theatre, with his father, as a member of the 
orchestra. Some months ago the Trescotts 
had looked upon this engagement as a piece of 
great good fortune, but now Alfred treated the 
obscure position and humble salary with con- 
tempt. d he been at all able to venture 
upon such a step, he would ee | have 
given up the engagement at once. But the 
weekly money was very desirable to enable him 
to make what he considered a good figure in 
the eyes of Lady Popham and her friends, and 
he coolly devoted the whole of his salary to his 
own personal expenses. Poor Corda, who 
was growing tall and thin, continued to be clad 
in the poor shabby frock that she had worn for 
half a year, and which was now sadly too scanty 
in its proportions. Her little straw bonnet was 
burnt to a rusty brown, and her boots were not 
always water-tight; but Alfred’s clothes were 
new and glossy, and well made, and the loving 
child contemplated her handsome brother in his 
becoming attire with the most perfectly unselfish 
delight. Her father, at an early period of Lady 
Popham’s patronage of Alfred, had been very 
desirous that the rich lady’s favour should be 
extended to Corda. The child herself shrank 
timidly from the idea of being forced upon Lady 
Popham’s notice, but Mr. Trescott, untroubled 
by any bashfuiness or delicacy on the subject, 
would fain have had his favourite child share in 
her brother’s good fortune. To the first hint 
of such a project, however, Alfred had returned 
a decisive, almost fierce negative. 

“ Look here, governor,” he had said, in his 
coarsest manner, “ you'd better stop this game 
at once. I’m zoé going to talk to Lady Popham 
about Corda. I’m not going to ruin my pros- 
pects by trying to fasten the whole family upon 
the old woman. It’ll be much best for Corda 
and everybody else, in the long run, to let me 

et shoal Of course, when I achieve a position, 
shall take care of the kid.” 

So Alfred’s visits to Cloneoolin, and subse- 
quently to Merrion-square, were made alone ; 
and whenever Lady Popham chanced to speak 
to him of his family, she received the impression 
that bis father and sister were heavy burdens 
upon his earnings, and that they somehow cast 
a shade upon the brightness of his talents, and 
clogged his soaring wings. 

Her ladyship was very full of business and 
excitement in these days, for she had resolved 





to get up a concert for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Alfred Treseott, and the drawing-room 
of her house in Merrion-square became the 
afternoon rendezvous and lounge of several 
persons who found it conducive to their interest 
or amusement to second Lady Popham’s hobby. 

Mrs. Dawson and Geraldine O’Brien had re- 
turned to Ireland immediately after the wed- 
ding at Bramley Manor, and were staying in 
Dublin for a while. Arthur Skidley and his 
friend Walter Charlewood were also frequenters 
of the old lady’s drawing-room, and she had 
pressed them into the service with her usual 
enthusiasm. 

“You must bring all the young fellows you 
know, Arthur—every one of them. ‘And I 
rely on your good offices, too, Mr. Charlewood,” 
said Lady Popham, a propos of the projected 
concert. 

Walter bowed and coloured with pleasure, 
protesting that he would do the utmost in his 
power to make the thing successful. 

The two young men ‘had already met Alfred 
Trescott in the house of his patroness, and— 
thanks chiefly to the cool self-possession and 
teady shrewdness of Alfred—the meeting had 
taken place without embarrassment. 

“T have had the honour of being slightly known 
to both these gentlemen in Hammerham, my 
lady,” said Alfred, bowing, with a nice adjust- 
ment of his manner to a golden mean equall 
removed from servility and impertinence. ‘And 
then it had been thoroughly understood 
amongst them that no further allusion was to 
be made to Plumtree’s, or any similar scene of 
their former meetings. 

“Oh, a success!” cried Lady Popham, ges- 
ticulating with both her withered little hands, 
after the Italian manner. “A success it must 
be. Of that there can be no doubt. But 
voyons un peu, who shall we get to manage all 
the business part of the concert? If I had but 
my dear old Neapolitan Maestro di Capella 
here! Sombody suggest something! Mirs 
Dawson, Geraldine, you are both on the com- 
mittee ; I allow no idle members.” 

Mrs. Dawson, who had come to spend the 
afternoon, was seated in a large luxurious chair 
near the window, engaged in embroidering a 
cushion with very cold, shiny, uncomfortable- 
looking white beads. She shook her head 
deprecatingly. ‘‘ You must excuse me, dear 
Lady Popham,” she said, with an icy smile ; “ I 
am totally unacquainted with such matters.” 

Lady Popham shrugged impatiently. 

“ Oh, I have it, fairy godmother,” cried Miss 
O’Brien; “ there’s that nice little man who 
used to give me singing-lessons last winter. 
What’s his name—Bensa! Bensa, to be sure. 
I’ve no doubt he would undertake to manage it, 
and preside at the piano, and everything.” 

“ Brava la mia Geraldina!” said Lady Popham, 
jumping up and saluting her goddaughter on 
both cheeks. ‘The very thing. He must be 


sent for instantly, and consulted without delay.” 
Alfred Trescott, who had been siting silent, 


looking over a volume of Spohr’s violin duets in 
apparent absorption, but losing no syllable of 
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what was beingsaid, nowmodestly suggested that 
he knew something of Signor Bensa, and would 
undertake to carry a message to him for her 
ladyship. 

* A merveille,” cried my lady, “only it must 
be a note. One should always hs careful of the 
convenances in dealing with artists. They are 
so extremely, and so justly, susceptible.” 

So a note was written, begging Signor Bensa, 
with Lady Popham’s best compliments, to 
favour her by calling in Merrion-square at a 
certain hour on the following day, and request- 
ing him, should that be inconvenient, to name 
his own time. And the note, when written, 
was entrusted to Alfred Trescott to deliver. 

“Queer start, that fiddler fellow turning up 
here, Charlewood,” observed the Honourable 
Arthur Skidley to his friend, as they lounged 
side by side along the sunny side of the square 
on leaving Lady Popham’s house. 

“Yes,” answered Walter; “he’s in awfully 
high favour with my lady, too, ain’t he? By 
Jove! I thought at first you wouldn’t speak to 
him, because, you know, at Hammerham you 
were always saying what a cad he was, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“ He’s—he’s immensely improved,” ob- 
served Mr. Skidley, thoughtfully, stroking his 
moustaches. 

It may be doubtful whether any very sensible 
amelioration had taken place in Alfred Treseott’s 
demeanour since those Hammerham days when 
Arthur Skidley had found him so intolerable. 
But in our judgments of each other so very 
much depends upon the point of view. 





UNEASY LIE THE HEADS. 

** Unzasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 
wrote SHAKESPEARE. Two handsome and young 
heads have, in these so-called prosaic times, 
mournfully illustrated his text. 

Coiled up at the foot of a “mountain, like a 
snake basking in the sun, on the shore of the 
blue Adriatic, lies the city of Trieste. Trieste is 
to Austria what Hamburg is to the north of Ger- 
many: what Liverpool is to England. At one 
time it was no despicable rival to Marseilles as 
the nearest port for the high road to India. It 
is still, despite all the disasters which have be- 
fallen Austria, a flourishing city. A dark cloud, 
like a pall, is now hanging over Trieste. 

Not far from the town, jutting out into the 
sea, is an elegant structure, with turrets 
and gardens, olive, orange, and almond groves, 
and every luxury which wealth can procure. 
Miramar was the residence of the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph of Austria, brother 
of the reigning Emperor of Austria. He was 


born on the 6th of July, 1832, and was married: 


on the 27th of July, 1857, to Marie Charlotte 
Amélie, a daughter of Leopold, late King of the 
Belgians. Lord High Admiral of Austria, Go- 
vernor-General of Lombardy, of a noble gene- 
rous and liberal mind, Maximilian was beloved 
by all who knew him. He even conciliated 





the good will of a great number of Italians who 
hated the Austrian rule. 

In an evil hour—April, 1864—he was per- 
suaded to accept the offer of the imperial crown 
of Mexico, to found a great empire; having 
previously signed a family contract giving up his 
agnatic rights as an Austrian prince. On the 14th 
he sailed on board the Novara, and landed at 
Vera Cruz on the 29th. On the 12th of June, 
1864, he entered the Mexican capital, and was 
proclaimed emperor. 

The task before him was an arduous one: 
first to restore tranquillity in his new empire, 
and establish friendly relations abroad, especiall 
with the United States of America and wit 
England. Abandoned by France, there was no 
chance left tohim. When Marshal Bazaine left 
Mexico and embarked his troops at Vera Cruz, 
it was not to be supposed that Maximilian could 
maintain his imperial claim. In following the 
chimera of a crown, the Archduke Maximilian 
took upon himself a personal responsibility, and 
he has suffered the consequence of it; but 
France, as is now evident enough, smarts 
for it. 

The execution of Maximilian, despite the 
horror it excites, was not quite unexpected. 
He is not the first political leader who has been 
shot in Mexico. In 1811, Hidalgo, who raised 
the banner of independence, was publicly exe- 
cuted. In 1822, Iturbide established an em- 
pire, and was publicly executed two years efter- 
wards. Betrayed by Lopez, shot by the orders 
of Juarez, Maximilian will probably be avenged, 
and Mexico become a portion of the United 
States. Queretaro will henceforth denote a 
murder and a grave. 

It may interest some of our readers to have 
a sketch of the unfortunate empress, who de- 
serves the sympathies of every one. We quote 
from a work published by the Abbé Emmanuel 
Domenech, ex-almoner to the expeditionary 
corps, and acting secretary to Maximilian : 

“The Empress Charlotte is a tall, handsome 
woman, with a noble brow worihy of an imperial 
crown. Her noble and graceful manners indi- 
cate the sovereign. Her eyes are brilliant, full 
of intelligence, and reveal deep thought. When 
her lips or eyes express sudden contempt, she 
can in a moment banish the expression by a 
smile of sadness. There is a touch of romance 
about her, but her heart and hand are open to 
the misfortunes of others. Had she been un- 
derstood and better advised, she would have 
become a blessing to Mexico by the charitable 
institutions she would have founded, and the 
leading part she would have taken in the pro- 
motion of the welfare of her subjects. Without 
being overbearing, she possesses a firm and 
determined will. Kind-hearted and simple, she 
can at the same time grasp the most complicated 
question. At Chapultepec her library consisted 
chiefly of law-books, and she devoted many 
hours to study. As regards Mexico and the 
Mexicans, the empress had not been sufficiently 
informed to lighten the weight of so heavy a 
crown. This is not surprising. It does not 
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suffice to have been in Mexico to understand 
the country, which requires the most careful 
and impartial study. Had the Mexicans and 
strangers who formed her majesty’s entourage 
the courage to enlighten her on the subject? 
We think not. A sovereign has little time for 
such studies. Whathe hears is never the whole 
truth. As regards the triumphal arches and 
flowers strewn on the passage of kings and 
queens, we know that they mean nothing, even 
when the expense thereof is not defrayed by the 
civic authorities. If the empress’s illusions as 
regards Mexico lasted till her departure, she is 
not so culpable as some may suppose at this 
side of the ocean. She speaks readily of the 
general policy of Napoleon the Third, whom she 
seems to admire. I have heard her,” says the 
writer from whom we borrow this description, 
“discuss all the European questions with a 
calmness, lucidity, and impartiality perfectly re- 
markable. Listening to her, I could forget her 
age, her sex, her throne, fancying I was listen- 
ing to the Nestor of an intelligent and en- 
lightened olicy. I can understand how that 
high cele was upset. The continual 
conspiracies, her journey to Paris, and her in- 
terviews with the Holy Father, showed her the 
real state of the new empire. The broken illu- 
sion must necessarily have shaken the reason of 
so rich a nature.” 

The late emperor is thus described : 

* The Emperor Maximilian was of tall stature, 
and well made. His features were expressive 
of kindness combined with sovereign dignity. 
In public, his majesty’s affability charmed and 
captivated all who came near him; in his own 
house he was beloved by all. His voice was 
agreeable, and his manners fascinating. Every 
one who knew him admired him.” 

Maximilian ought to have governed instead 
of allowing himself to be governed. Mexico re- 
quired the head and hand of a Cromwell. 
French influence, which alone could have sup- 
ported the new government, was set aside as 
soon as the emperor arrived. A man of liberal 
ideas, and not knowing Mexico, he abandoned 
the conservative party, who gave him the crown, 
to make terms with the so-called liberals at the 
cost of his first friends. 





IN DIFFICULTIES. THREE STAGES. 
SECOND STAGE. WHITECROSS-STREET. 

Arter I had been about a week in the 
sponging-house at Bream’s-buildings, I resolved 
to remove to Whitecross-street prison. The 
expenses of a prolonged residence at the former 
place were more than I could bear, and it 
was very uncertain whether I could get out of 
prison, except by going through the Bank- 
ruptey Court : although the only pressing debt 
I had was that of twenty odd pounds, for which 
the tailor had locked me up. There were other 
people to whom I was indebted. There was 
still hanging over me the balance of a bill of ex- 
change which about a year before my marriage 





I had backed for a friend, who bad not only 
failed to meet his engagement, but had failed in 
business too. The original amount was one 
hundred and twenty pounds, but I had paid off 
half. Then there was a sum of fifty pounds owing 
to an assurance-office to which I had been joint 
security for my wife’s brother, who had borrowed 
the money to go out to New Zealand. Thus, I 
owed altogether some three hundred and forty 
pounds, 

_The moment it became known that I was in 
difficulties, every person to whom I owed a 
penny sent in a detainer against me. I tried 
very hard to compromise, and proposed to pay 
by quarterly instalments. I pointed out to my 
creditors that, if I were kept in jail, my em- 
ployers must hear of it, and that then my dismis- 
sal was certain; that if 1 lost my situation there 
was nothing left for me but to go through 
the Bankruptcy Court, and that if I did this 
none of them would get a penny. Somehow 
every creditor seemed to see the force of my 
logic as regarded his neighbour, but not as 
regarded himself. Each pressed hard for an 
immediate settlement of his own claim, but 
thought that the others might wait. In fact, 
each hoped by frightening me to cause some 
friend to come forward with help. But the 
result was, that at the end of a week’s confine- 
ment in Bream’s-buildings I was further off from 
a settlement than when I went there. An old 
lawyer, who was a fellow-sufferer in trouble, 
strongly advised me to move to Whitecross- 
street. “They will never believe you are in 
earnest about going through the court so long 
as you remain , he said, “and, what is 
more, they know the expenses you incur here, 
and will always think you have friends behind 
you while you pay them.” 

In seven days, at Bream’s-buildings, my 
expenses had been as follows : 

£s. d 
Seven days’ board and lodging (such 

as any mechanic would think very 

dear at a pound a week) . 4 
Two pints of ale each day, at 6d. a 

pint (proper price, 4d.) , ° 
Searching the sheriff’s book (proper 

charge, 1s.) . ‘ 4 . 

Four messengers, at 2s. 6d. each (any 
commissionaire would have charged 

Is.each) . , ° ‘ ° 
One bottle of “ sherry” (second-rate 

Cape, at 1s. 6d.) . ‘. ° 
Breaking a tumbler (value 


6d). 
Washing a few shirts and socks (my 
wife said her washerwoman would 
have charged from 2s. to 3s.) -0 7 0 


£8 14 6 


As a commercial traveller, I can safely say 
that the above sum would have kept me for 
a fortnight at any of the best hotels in London - 
or the country. When the Paris correspondents 
of our firm, Messrs. Bontemps, sent one of 
their partner’s sons over to London for a 
week, during which time he remained at the 
International Hotel, London-bridge, his bill— 
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and he certainly seemed to have wanted for 
nothing during his sojourn in the metropolis 
—amounted to something over four pounds. 
Tt is true that he dined out three days of the 
seven, but he had a friend to dinner on two 
of the evenings he stayed at home. And I 
rather believe that the quality of the wine, as 
well as of the accommodation, at the Inter- 
national Hotel, is somewhat superior to that 
at Bream’s-buildings. 

About an hour or so after I announced my 
determination of moving to the street. of the 
White Cross, old One-eye—the manager, butler, 
porter, waiter, and superintendent of the 
sponging-house—ordered a hansom, and off we 
drove together to the great place of confine- 
ment for debtors. Let me here pay a pass- 
ing tribute to this guardian of the establishment 
in Bream’s-buildings. Cyclops was not a bad 
fellow, and however infamous is the system 
which he administered, the fault is not his. 
Arrived at the prison gate, I paid the cabman, 
and offered One-eye his cab-fare back and a 
small gratuity. But he would take neither. 

“Don’t you think of me,” said he; “ you'll 
want all you have, to keep yourself and that 
poor young missis of yourn. When you’re up 
in the world again, I’ll come and see you, and 
take anything you like to offer me.” 

I was handed over as if I had been a felon 
to the warder at the gate. The ironclad doors, 
the barred gates—the one door being shut be- 
fore another was opened—the cold bare walls, 
and the continual sight of keys, were dreadfully 
like Newgate. Not that the officials were 
unkind or even uncivil—far from it. Here also 
it is the system, and not those who are obliged 
to administer that system, that I find fault with. 
From the moment you enter the place until you 
leave it, a series of. fiddle-faddling contemptible 
rules, serving no other end than that of annoying 
the prisoners, are felt at every turn. When 
first went to that place of detention on civil 
process—which ought to be a place of deten- 
tion and nothing more—I had been ordered 
by the doctor to take a teaspoonful of tonic 
medicine three times a day. Of this I had a 
small bottle in my carpet-bag, but it was 
“against orders” to allow anything in the shape 
of liquid to pass the gate without the: prison 
doctor’s order, and the doctor had made his 
round that day, and would not be back until noon 
on the day following. I had therefore to go 
twenty-four hours without my medicine. Upon 
being shown up to the receiving-ward, I found 
I was just in time for dinner ; but my beverage 
at the meal had to be water. Every ‘prisoner 
is allowed two pints of beer, or a pint of wine— 
Oger he pays for it—per day, but he must 

ave it brought in before one P.M., or he must 

without until next day. Every prisoner 
1s allowed to see, in a vile low pot-house- 
looking room below, two visitors a day, and no 
more. If three come to sce him, the third is 
refused admittance, unless some friendly fellow- 
prisoner, without any friends of his own, takes 


the visitor on his own list. On Sunday no | missioner looked over my papers, and his clerk 





visitors whatever are admitted. In my case, 
as in that of hundreds of other prisoners, these 
rules about visitors proved ruinous. It was 
requisite to have friends who could see my 
creditors, talk them over, and either bring them 
individually to see me, or come to inform 
me what was doing. The only persons who 
were interested in serving me were my wife, her 
father, and her brother. The former could 
hardly come to see me without some escort, 
for a viler set than some of the visitors, or a 
viler neighbourhood than this detestable prison 
is situated in, it would be difficult to imagine. 
Thus, when my wife came to see me, my list of 
visitors for the day was filled up at once, for 
she was obliged to bring some one with her. 
My brother-in-law was aclerk in an accountant’s 
office. He was very active in getting my cre- 
ditors to sign a paper releasing me from the 
detainers, on condition that I assigned over to 
two of their number a certain amount of my 
salary for the benefit of all. If he could 
have seen me whenever he liked, and brought 
one or two of my creditors with him, the 
whole affair could have been quickly arranged. 
If he could have only had a couple of even- 
ings or a Sunday afternoon to talk over matters, 
go over accounts, and bring three or four of 
my chief creditors, all would have been well. 
As it was, day after day passed over and 
nothing could be done. On Sunday, prisoners 
might read their sporting newspapers ; they 
might lounge, “loaf,” grumble, swear, and 
learn from the sharpers and swindlers among 
them lessons in rascality of which they ha 

never before had the least idea; but to see their 
wives, their children, their friends or relatives, 
or to make such arrangements as their means 
would allow, No. 

After a fortnight in Whitecross-street my 
employers began to suspect the truth. Their 
solicitor made inquiries, and making the worst 
of my story, I received a letter from the firm, 
saying that Grumston, Foxley, and Grumston 
had no further need of my services. My 
brother-in-law called at their place of business, 
and tried to remonstrate with old Foxley, the 
managing partner; but he would listen to 
nothing, and curtly said, that as it was one 
of the rules of the house that any one who 
got into difficulties should be dismissed, they 
had already filled up my place. As I had 
now nothing to offer my creditors and no place 
to lose, I had but to file my petition as a 
bankrupt. I sent for a solicitor, and my papers 
were made out. 

According to that most extraordinary collec- 
tion of anomalies which we call the laws of 
bankruptcy, any one who, when a prisoner for 
debt, files his petition as a bankrupt, must wait 
four full days, and give formal notice to his 
detaining creditor, before he can apply for his 
discharge from prison. Having fuldiled both 
these conditions, I went up—still in custody— 
before the Commissioners in Bankruptcy, and 
asked to be discharged from prison. ‘The Com- 
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then asked, in a loud voice, whether any cre- 
ditor “In re Smith” had any objection to 
my being discharged? Upon this a creditor 
rose and said, “1 oppose the prisoner's dis- 
charge.” ‘The Commissioner at once told me 
that he must refuse me my liberty until 
the choice of assignees, which would take place 
in about a fortnight. My solicitor remonstrated, 
and told His Honour how I had already suffered 
the loss of my situation by imprisonment, and 
how I had repeatedly endeavoured to make a 
settlement with my creditors before filing my 
etition, to which I had been driven by the 
impossibility of paying them now that I had 
no salary to pal upon. The Commissioner 
said he was very sorry for me, but that any 
creditor had a legal right to oppose my discharge 
without assigning any reason whatever for so 
doing. Thus I was remanded to prison for 
another fortnight. 

Among other petty annoyances to which we 
were subjected at Whitecross-street, was that of 
being locked out from our sleeping-rooms from 
eight in the morning until seven at night, and 
thus never being able during the whole day 
to touch water, soap, or hairbrush. The 
sleeping-rooms consisted of a very large dreary 
cold barrack-room sort of place—only I should 
like to hear the indignant appeals which would 
be made in the House of Commons, could any 
barrack-room, or even criminal prison, half so bad 
be found within the limits of the kingdom— 
divided into so many bunks, or compart- 
ments, each one large enough to hold a very 
narrow small-sized bed. Although it was the 
midst of a very cold winter, and although these 
rooms never could be visited by the sun, there 
was no fire—not evena fireplace. Anything like 
the deadly cellar-like cold of this vile hole, 1 never 
felt in my life ; although I had never been used 
to luxuries. ‘The beds, from their size, must 
have been intended for thin schoolboys; from 
their hardness, for Trappist monks. The first 
night I lay wretchedly awake. Two very thin 
blankets were all between me and the cold that 
fearful long night. “In the next bunk to me there 
was a Frenchman, who could hardly speak a word 
of English, and to whom I had been of some little 
use in interpreting during the day. Hearing 
me shivering with cold, he offered to lend me 
one of two railway-rugs he had brought with 
him. I never was so grateful for anything. I 
rolled myself round in the welcome rug, and 
towards morning dozed off, but only to be 
roused up by a man who cleaned the shoes, 
and did odd jobs about the place for the 
prisoners of the ward, calling out, “ Half-past 
seven, gents; time to be up!” 

There was in each bunk a small basin, in 
which even a limited wash of hands and face 
could not be accomplished without a great deal 
of difficulty. It was astonishing to observe how 
very soon the most clean and trim-looking among 
us became as careless and as dirty in their persons 
as the rest. Nor could it well be otherwise. 
Our hurried dressing complete, we had to move 
off into the general sitting-room—in appearance, 





and compound smell of tobacco, beer, fried 
bacon, and salt fish, more like a thieves’ kitchen 
in the slums of St. Giles’s than any other place I 
ever wasin. Here we found waiting for us a solid 
enough breakfast of fried bacon, eggs, bread, salt 
butter, and strong, if not good, tea. By 
nine o’clock this meal was over and cleared 
away, and from that time until ten the prisoners 
smoked, talked, played at backgammon, or other- 
wise amused themselves. There was an open 
court-yard, round and rouud which some of 
them walked, in pairs or alone. Any prisoner 
who had a solicitor could see him in what is 
called the Solicitor’s-room—the only cheerful 
room in the whole building—and remain there 
talking with him as long as needful. But 
friends or relatives can only be seen in a dark 
and abominable place, with benches and tables 
set out like a very low tavern, and to which 
all females who come to see the prisoners must 
repair. I was so disgusted with much that I 
saw and heard in this place, that, after the first 
or second time she came, I forbade my wife 
returning again to seeme. The choice of assig- 
nees in my bankruptcy would take place in 
about a fortnight, and I preferred waiting that 
time without seeing my wife, rather than allow 
her to come to such a place again. 

At ten o’clock, strangers were allowed to 
enter. For such persons as lived in the far 
west of London, or in the suburbs, this hour 
was far too early, particularly in winter. At 
twelve, all strangers had to leave, but why or 
wherefore I never could make out. At two, 
they might return; but what could they do in 
the mean time? I have heard again and again 
of poor ladies whose husbands were in White- 
cross-street having to walk the streets of that 
loathsome neighbourhood until the prison opened 
again at two, and then only to be turned out 
again at three. 

Two was our dinner-hour. The plain food 
we got was good of its kind, and abundant 
in quantity. It would have been our own 
fault if it had been otherwise, for the prisoners 
of each ward elect from among themselves 
the person they deem most fitted to manage 
their affairs. In the ward where I was, there 
was a caterer who had to purchase and pay 
for everything, and to collect the subsist- 
ence money from the others. His accounts 
were overlooked daily by a committee, who 
checked every item. Nor was the living by any 
means expensive. We had a substantial break- 
fast, a good plain dinner, tea in the evening, and 
cold meat if we liked with the latter, for about 
two shillings a day; we were better fed than in 
Bream’s-buildings for about a tenth of the sum 
we paid there. There were daily prayers said 
in the chapel by the chaplain of the prison, buf 
out of some two hundred prisoners not more 
than a dozen or so attended divine service. 
Even on Sunday there were never more than 
twenty or thirty present. There was a_pre- 
valent idea that the regulation forbidding 
visitors to come to the prison on Sundays—a 
then recent enactment—had been framed for 
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the purpose of obliging the debtors to go to 
church, and, John Bull like, they determined 
to show their independence of spiritual con- 
trol by not attending church at all. Sunday 
was a very dreary day with us. The knowledge 
that on this day all our friends and relatives 
had plenty of leisure to come and see us, but 
that some cant on the part of the magistrates 
or City authorities prevented them, was enough 
to make us down-hearted; it was, in fact, a 
day that we all most cordially hated. I must 
add that the Pharisaical regulation falls much 
harder upon the working man than upon 
others. The wife of an artisan, journeyman, 
or labourer who is in prison for debt, has in 
most cases to support the family whilst her 
husband is shut up. The poor woman ge- 
nerally manages to scrape together a few shil- 
lings in the week (a bare subsistence for herself 
and children) by washing or going out as char- 
woman. ‘To repair all the way to Whitecross- 
street on a week-day is to take so much out 
of her hard-earned wages, and to diminish the 
amount of food she can give her children. 
Surely there can be no sin in allowing her to 
see ker husband on the Sunday. “ Sunday 
used to be the pleasantest: day we had, sir,” 
said one of the warders to me; “it seemed 
to do the old place good—to be a bit of sun- 
shine like—to see all the poor men’s wives and 
their kids here for three or four hours, The 
prisoners used to rejoice when Sunday come 
round, and I have seen every mortal man 
amongst them as was a churchman, go to the 
morning service on that day just to thank God 
that they should see their folks again. But 
now they hate the day, and do nothing but 
rg or cuss from the morning to the night. 

don’t see much good in that sort of thing, 
sir.” Nor did I. Nor do I. 

I had no notion, untill got into Whitecross- 
street, that although the large practitioner in a 
gentlemanly way who goes in for bankruptcy to 
the tune of five or six thousand pounds, or 
the Colossal Railway Contractor who does the 
same to the tune of perhaps a couple of mil- 
lions, can, by means of the court, purge him- 
self of all his liabilities, but the poor man, 
he whose debt is under twenty pounds, can 
by means of the County Court be shut up 
again and again for the same debt. When 
I was in Whitecross-street, a prisoner was 
brought in whom I had previously known. He 
had been a groom in a gentleman’s family for 
many years, and, having saved a little money, 
married, and set up a small greengrocer’s shop 
in the West-end. For some years, business had 
gone pretty well with him; but latterly his own 
sickness, and his wife’s confinement at the 
same time, had thrown him behind the world. 
He owed a butcher nine pounds ten shillings 
and sixpence. After promising to pay five shil- 
lings a week towards clearing off the debt, and 
failing to observe the instalments, his creditor 
summoned him to the County Court. He 
pleaded poverty, and had asked leave to pay 
instalments of three shillings a week. The 





judge ordered him to pay five shill-ags, and this 
e did for some four or five weeks. But more 
trouble came upon him. ‘The wife died, and he 
had to put his three children out to board. He 
was unable to pay up his instalments, and was 
imprisoned, for what a pleasant legal fiction 
called Contempt of Court, for twenty days. As 
a matter of course, his business went altogether 
to the bad while he was in prison, and upon 
his being released he gave up his shop, not 
having the means of buying any goods. But 
his creditor complained again that he did not 
keep his terms, and he was a second time 
sentenced to twenty days’ imprisonment for the 
same offence. At first I hardly believed this 
man’s story. But I was set right by one of 
the Warders of the prison, who told me that 
the case was by no means uncommon, and 
that there often are on what is called the 
county side of the prison upwards of two hun- 
dred poor men—labourers, artisans, small 
shopkeepers, hawkers, pedlars, servants out of 
place, journeymen of various trades, and not a 
few gentlemen in bad circumstances—who are 
imprisoned for debts varying from a few shil- 
lings to twenty pounds, and who are all liable 
to be—and very many are—imprisoned again 
and again for the same debt. For them there 
is no Bankruptcy Court, nor does any amount 
of imprisonment clear them. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
TRAFALGAR. 


In 1803, Napoleon, having secured the 
alliance of Spain, ran his sword through the 
Treaty of Amiens, and war then broke out 
between England and France. Lord Nelson 
was appointed commander of the Mediterranean 
fleet, and for fourteen months blockaded the 
harbour of Toulon, watchful as a cat for a 
mouse. On the 18th of January, while the Eng- 
lish were anchored off Sardinia, the French fleet 
slipped off to sea, but Nelson was upon their 
track the instant the news reached him. 

Although only forty-six years of age, Nelson 
was already a shattered man. Fragile, thin, and 
sickly, weakened by ague in childhood, beaten 
down by fever in the Kast Indies, almost killed 
by dysentery at Honduras, always sick at sea, 
an eye.lost at Corsica, an arm at Cadiz, 
cut about the head at the battle of the Nile, 
struck in the side in another engagement, his 
cough dangerous, he scarcely hoped to fight 
more than one more battle. Yet his heart was 
sound as ever, and the unquenchable lion spirit 
glowed within him, in spite of all vexatious dis- 
appointments, the French reluctance to a fair 
open sea-fight, and all the mean Admiralty in- 
trigues, shuffles, and ingratitudes. ‘My own 
fleet,” said the sea hero, in his own fervid way, 
‘is well officered and well manned, would to 
God the ships were half as good!” The ships 
were, in fact, scarcely fit to sustain the alternate 
fretfulness and violence of that stormy winter in 
the Mediterranean. “The French fleet,” he wrote 
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home, “is in high feather, and as fine as paint can 
make them; but our weather-beaten ships, I have 
no fear, will make their sides like a plum-pudding, 
and some day we shall lay salt upon their tails.” 

The pursuit was tedious and baffling—be- 
tween Biche and Sardinia, to Naples, then 
quick to snap them off Egypt; then a sweep 
across the channel between Sardinia and Bar- 
bary; next frigates discharged like rockets at 
Gibraltar and Lisbon ; after this a dash to Bar- 
badoes, and back home again, fevered, chafed, 
and vexed; then on to Cadiz, a sweep across the 
Bay of Biscay, a cruise towards Ireland, a visit 
to Cornwallis at Ushant, and lastly a despond- 
ing and angry return to Portsmouth. The 
sailors, who loved “Nel,” and vowed that he was 
“brave as a lion and gentle as a lamb,” shared 
in the regret and vexation of their commander. 
A great opportunity of glory had been lost ; 
above all, a chance of thrashing the French. 
“T would not,” he once wrote to Mr. Elliot, 
the minister at Naples, “upon any considera- 
tion have a Frenchman in the fleet except as a 
prisoner; they are all alike. Not a French. 
man comes here. Forgive me, but my mother 
hated the French.” That was the clue to the 
prejudice which was part of Nelson’s blood and 
of his brain. Admiral Latouche had boasted 
that he had once chased Nelson; our hero kept 
the letter containing the boast, and swore if he 
ever took the writer, he should eat it. He was 
never cruel to Frenchmen, yet his advice to his 
midshipmen, to whom he was always gentle as a 
father, was: 

“ Hate all Frenchmen as you do the devil; 

‘Obey orders without questioning ; 

“Treat every one, who hates your king, as 
your enemy.” 

At Portsmouth, Nelson learned that Sir 
Robert Calder had fallen in with the French 
fleet off Finisterre, and had only scratched them 
when he ought to have run his cutlass through 
their hearts. The Victory unloaded. Nelson, em- 
bowered down at ever-pleasant Merton, making 
hay, watching sheep, catching trout in the wind- 
ing Wandle, idolising Lady Hamiliton, that 
beautiful but wanton woman, forgot ambition, 
and grew more intent on rick awnings than 
French canvas. One daybreak, Captain Black- 
wood brought word that the French had refitted 
at Vigo and got into Cadiz. Nelson paced “ the 
quarter-deck” walk in his garden restlessly. 
He pretended to be indifferent, and quoted 
a playful proverb: “Let the man trudge it, 
who’s lost his budget.” He was happy, and 
his health was better. ‘“ He wouldn’t give six- 
pence to call the king his uncle.” Lady 
Hamilton knew the heart of the brave man 
she loved, and pressed him to go. The French 
fleet was his property; it was the reward of his 
two years’ watching. He would be miserable 
if any one else had it. “Nelson, offer your 
services.” The tears came into his eyes at her 
heroism. At half-past ten that night he started 
in a post-chaise for London. His diary for that 
day lays bare his heart before us : 

“Friday night (Sept. 13), at half-past ten,” he 





says, “I drove from dear, dear Merton; where 
I left all which Ihold dear in this world, to go 
to serve my king and country. May the great 
God, whom I adore, enable me to fulfil the 
expectations of my country! and, if it is His 
good pleasure that L should return, my thanks 
will never cease being offered up to the throne 
of His mercy. If it is his good providence to 
cut short my days upon earth, I bow with the 
greatest submission; relying that he will pro- 
tect those so dear to me, whom I may leave 
behind! His will be done. Amen! Amen! 
Amen!” 

The probability of his death had entered his 
mind, that is evident; presentiments are never 
anything, after all, but such probabilities. 

he embarkation of Nelson at Portsmouth 
was a scene worthy of Grecian history. Al- 
though he tried to steal secretly to his ship, 
crowds collected, eager to see the face of the hero 
they venerated. Many of the rugged sailors were 
in tears; oid nga > ents — 0 and prayed 
God to bless him as he passed to the boat. They 
knew he was the sailor’s friend and father; they 
knew him to be as humane as he was fearless, un- 
selfish, and eager to pour out his blood for Eng- 
land. No basely-earned money had defiled his 
hands; his heart was pure crystal ; it had no flaw. 
As Southey says finely, “ Nelson had served his 
country with all his heart, with all his soul, 
and with all his strength, and therefore the 
loved him as truly and Revvatty as he had lov 
England.” That one-eyed, one-armed, shrunken 
invalid officer, was still the tower and the bul- 
wark of his native land. 

On arriving at Cadiz, Nelson took all an old 
sportsman’s precautions not to flurry the game 
he had been so long stalking. The French 
wanted encouraging. They were shy. Nelson 
kept his arrival as secret as possible. The 
Gibraltar Gazette did not publish the number 
of his vessels. He kept fifty miles to the west 
of Cadiz, near Cape St. Mary; for it has been 
often observed, rats won’t bolt when terriers are 
too near the holes. He instantly seized all the 
Danish vessels carrying provisions to Cadiz for 
the French fleet. His final stratagem was the 
bait that at last drew forth the enemy. He de- 
tached some vessels on an imaginary service, 
knowing that fresh ships were almost daily 
arriving for him from England. This brought 
out Villeneuve at last, although he had just de- 
clared in a council of war that he would not stir 
from Cadiz till his fleet was one-third stronger 
than the English. 

Nelson still wanted frigates, “the eyes of the 
fleet,” as he always callea them ; moreover, he 
dreaded the junction of the Carthagena fleet on 
the one side, and of the Brest squadron on 
the other. Yet at this crisis, with only twenty- 
three English ships to face thirty-three French, 
his great heart and romantic chivalrous nature 
roused him to an act of the utmost gene- 
rosity. Sir Robert Calder had to go back 
to England to be tried by court-martial for 
his behaviour in the last action off Finisterre. 
Sir Robert was one of Nelson’s few enemies, 
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and he therefore treated him with the most 
considerate respect. He wished him to share 
in the glory of the coming battle, but Sir 
Robert being eager for his justification, Nelson 
sent him home in his own ninety-gun ship, which 
could ill be spared. This was chivalry carried 
almost too far for the national good. 

On the 9th, Nelson had written to his fa- 
vourite officer, the brave and simple-hearted 
Collingwood, enclosing him his plan of attack, 
wishing to give full scope to his captain’s judg- 
ment in carrying out his intentions. 

“ My dear Coll,” he said, in his hearty way, 
“we can have no little jealousies. We have 
only one great object in view, that of annili- 
lating our enemies, and getting a glorious peace 
for our country. No man has more confidence 
in another than I have in you; and no man 
will render your services more justice than your 
very old friend, NELsoN aND Bronte.” 

The order of attack was grand in its simpli- 
city. The true sea-warrior instinct and expe- 
rience had struck out a plan as admirable as if 
it had been forged by the brain of a Newton. 
The fleet was to move in two lines, and like two 
swift sword-fish pierce into the enemy ; it was to 
be preceded by an advanced squadron of eight 
of the swiftest two-deckers. Collingwood was 
to chop the enemy in two about the twelfth ver- 
tebra from the tail ship. Nelson himself was to 
give the coup de grace at the centre—the heart— 
whilst the advanced squadron was to cut off 
about three or four from where he would break 
through. In this way the assailants would 
always be one-fourth superior to those portions 
they broke off. There was professional genius 
in these well-aimed blows. 

Nothing was sham, mysterious, nor inflated 
about his directions. His “precise object” was 
a close and decisive action; therefore, “if 
signals were not seen or clearly understood, no 
captain would do wrong,” he said, “if he placed 
his ship alongside that of an enemy.” One of 
his last orders was that the name and family of 
every man killed or wounded in the action 
should be, as soon as possible, returned to him, 
to transmit to the Patriotic Fund. 

About half-past nine on the morning of the 
19th, the Mars, the nearest of the line of scout- 
ships, repeated the signal that the enemy was 
at last stealing out of port. The wind was 
light, with partial breezes. Nelson instantly 
gave the signal for a chase in the south-east 
quarter, About two, the repeating ships an- 
nounced the French fleet at sea. The next day, 
seeing nothing, and the wind blowing fresh from 
the south-west, Nelson began to fear the French 
had run back to shelter. A little before sunset, 
however, Blackwood, in the Euryalus, reported 
that the French were still pressing westward, 
and that way Nelson had determined they 
should not go but over his sunken fleet. Still, 
however, thinking they were inclined to run for 
Cadiz, Nelson kept warily off that night. 

At daybreak, the French fleet of thirty-three 
sail of the line, and seven large frigates, formed 
a crescent, in close line of battle, off Cape Trafal- 





par, near the southernmost point of Andalusia. 
hey were on the starboard tack, about twelve 
miles to leeward, and standing to the south. 
Eighteen of the enemy were French, and fifteen 
Spanish. Nelson had twenty-seven sail of the 
line, and four frigates. The French vessels 
were larger and heavier than ours, and they had 
on board four thousand skilled troops, and many 
dreaded and extremely skilful Tyrolese riflemen. 

Soon after daylight, Nelson was on deck, 
eagerly eyeing the French crescent. He 
had on his admiral’s frock-coat—his “ fighting 
coat,” as he called it—which he had worn in 
many victories; but he did not put on the sword 
which his uncle, Captain Suckling, had used, 
when, on that very day many years before, he 
had beaten off a French squadron. Nelson 
had wished this day to be the) day of battle, 
and had even half superstitiously expected the 
coincidence. He wore, as usual, on his left 
breast, four stars of various orders of knighthood, 
one of them being the Order of the Bath, which 
he specially valued as the persorial and free gift 
of the king. Dr. Scott, the chaplain, Mr. Scott, 
Lord Nelson’s public secretary, and Mr. Beatty, 
the surgeon, trembled when he thus made him- 
self a conspicuous mark for the enemy by these 
decorations. ‘ In honour,” he had exclaimed on 
a former similar occasion, “I gained them (the 
orders), and in honour I will die with them.” 
Other captains had been more prudent, others 
equally reckless. Captain Rotherham, of the 
Royal Sovereign, had been warned not to wear 
his large gold leced cocked-hat. “ Let me alone,” 
said the old bull-dog, testily ; “I have always 
fought in my cocked-hat, and I always shall.” 
And so in his cocked-hat he paced the deck and 
went into action. Collingwood, that brave New- 
castle man, could be brave and prudent too. He 
ordered his lieutenant (Clavell) to pull off his 
boots and put on silk stockings, as he himself had 
done. “ For,” said he, “ if we should get a shot 
in the leg, it would be more manageable for the 
surgeon.” He wasalso very particular that his 
boatswain bent all the old sails, to save the 
newer canvas. 

The blue liquid battle-plain was ready for the 
fight. There was no need of digging graves in 
that vast cemetery. Europe and Africa were 
watching the combatants. Already the shot 
was piled, and the powder passed up from the 
magaziues. The sailors stood laughing by their 
guns, thinking what a fine sight the captured 
French vessels would make at Spithead. The 
men that in half an hour would be stretched 
dead and mangled on the red and splintered 
planks, were busy getting their tompions and 
fire-buckets and cartridges ready, or lashing cut- 
lasses round the masts ready to hand. As the 
men were clearing Nelson’s cabin and removing 
any bulkheads that were still left, they had 
to displace the picture of Lady Hamiton—that 
high-spirited and beautiful woman, originally 
a maid-servant, then an artist’s model, who had 
obtained so extraordinary a hold over Nelson’s 
mind —the admiral called out to the men, 
anxiously : 
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“Take care of my guardian angel !” 

This picture (probably by Romney) was at 
once his idol ond talisman. He also wore a 
miniature of Lady Hamilton next his heart 

Nelson seldom began a battle without aprayer. 
He had always a profound sense of God’s omni- 

otence and omniscience. He now retired to 

is cabin, and wrote a simple but fervid prayer. 
He annexed:to this prayer in his diary a sort of 
will—his last request to his country in case he 
fell, as he seems to have expected to do. It was 
headed: “October 21, 1805¢—Then in sight 
of the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
distant about ten miles.” 

He recommended Lady Hamilton to his 
country for her great services to the nation. 
1. For obtaining, in 1796, the letter from the 
King of Spain to the King of Naples, an- 
nouncing his intention of declaring war against 
England, which had given to Sir John Jervis an 
opportunity of striking a first blow, which, 
however, he did not do. 2. For using her in- 
fluence with the Queen of Naples to allow the 
fleet to be victualled at Syracuse, which enabled 
it to return to Egypt and destroy the French 
fleet at the battle of the Nile. He also left to 
the beneficence of his country his adopted 
daughter, Horatia Nelson Thompson (and 
gloriously a grateful nation—i.e. ministry—at- 
tended to this last request). This adopted 
daughter, really his own, was then five years 
old, and Nelson’s last moments at Merton had 
been passed in praying over her as she lay 
asleep in her little bed. The singular docu- 
ment ended thus: 

“These are the onl 


favours I ask of my 
king and country, at this moment when I am 


going to fight their battle. May God bless my 
king and country, and all those I hold dear! 
My relations it is needless to mention; they 
will, of course, be amply provided for.” 

Blackwood and Hardy were the witnesses. 

The wind was now from the west, light breezes 
with along heavyswell. Blackwood, who came 
on board the Victory at about six o’clock, found 
Nelson in good spirits, but grave and calm, and 
not in that glow and exultation which he had 
shown before Aboukir and Copenhagen. He had 
already expressed his belief that the French 
would make a dead set at the Victory. The 
French had now tacked to the northward, and, 
to Nelson’s great regret, formed their line on 
the larboard tack, thereby bringing the shoals of 
Trafalgar and St. Pedro under the British lee, 
and leaving the port of Cadiz open for them- 
selves. Nelson at once gave signal to prepare 
to anchor, and the necessity of this measure was 
strongly on his mind to the last. He told Black- 
wood to use the frigates as much as possible. 

“JT mean to-day,” he said, “to bleed the 
captains of the frigates, as I shall keep you on 
board until the very last minute.” 

“During the five hours and a half,” says 
Blackwood, “that I remained on board the 
Victory, in which I was not ten times from his 
side, he frequently asked me what I should con- 
sider as a victory? - The certainty of which he 





never for an instant seemed to doubt, although 
from the situation of the land he questioned the 
possibility of the subsequent preservation of 
the prizes. My answer was, ‘That consider- 
ing the handsome way in which the battle was 
offered to the enemy, their apparent determina- 
tion for a fair trial of strength, and the proximity 
of the land, I thought if fourteen shi s were 
captured it would be a glorious result.’ To 
which he always replied, ‘I shall not, Black- 
wood, be satisfied with anything short of twenty.’ 
A telegraphic signal had been made by him to 
denote that he intended to break through the 
rear of the enemy’s line, to prevent their 
getting into Cadiz. I was walking with him,” 
continues Captain Blackwood, “on the poop, 
when he said, ‘ I’ll now arouse the fleet with a 
signal ;’ and he asked if I did not think there 
was one yet wanting. I answered, that I 
thought the whole of the fleet seemed very 
clearly to understand what they were’ about, 
and to vie with each other who should first get 
nearest the we or Royal Sovereign. These 
words were scarcely uttered, when his last well- 
known signal was made, ‘ ENGLAND EXPECTS 
EVERY MAN WILL Do His Duty.’ The shout with 
which it was received throughout the fleet was 
truly sublime.” 

here has been a good deal of paltry discus- 
sion as to whether Nelson wrote or only modi- 
fied this signal. It matters little ; he sanctioned 
it, and it was that sanction alone that gave it 
immortality. The shout that welcomed it was 
like a roll of thunder, because the signal seemed 
like a voice from England and from home. It 
was an omen of victory. 

About seven o’clock the French wore, and 
stood in a close line on the larboard tack towards 
Cadiz, the sun full upon their sails, their three- 
deckers rising from the water like floating cities. 
About ten, Nelson became anxious to close with 
the enemy. 

“They put a good face on it,” he said te 
tnapaall “but ll give them such a dressing 
as they never had.” 

“At this critical moment,” says Blackwood, 
“T ventured to represent to his lordship the 
value of such a life as his, and particularly in 
the present battle, and I proposed hoisting his 
flag in the Euryalus, whence he could better 
see what was going on, as well as to what to 
order in case of necessity. But he would not 
hear of it, and gave as his reason the force of 
example ; and probably he was right. My next 
object, therefore, was to endeavour to induce 
his lordship to allow the Téméraire, Neptune, 
and Leviathan to lead into action before the 
Victory, which then was headmost. After much 
conversation, in which I ventured to give it as 
the joint opinion of Captain Hardy and myself 
how advantageous it would be to the fleet for 
his lordship to keep as long as possible out of 
the battle, he at length consented to allow the 
Téméraire, which was then sailing abreast of 
the Victory, to go ahead, and hailed Captain E. 
Harvey, to say such were his intentions if the 
Téméraire could pass the Victory. Captain 
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Harvey being rather out of hail, his lordshi 
* sent me to communicate his wishes, which { 
did, when, on returning to the Victory, I found 
him doing all he could rather to increase than 
diminish sail, so that the Téméraire could not 
pass the Victory ; consequently, when they came 
within gun-shot of the enemy, Captain Harvey, 
finding his efforts ineffectual, was obliged to 
take his station astern of the admiral.” 

Nelson then went over the different decks, 
where the men stood grouped in eights round 
their favourite guns. He spoke to them in his 
own kind and pleasant way, and saw that the 
preparations were everywhere complete. Ashe 
ascended the quarter-deck ladder it was as if he 
ascended to a throne, and the men greeted him 
with three cheers. 

The French fleet, commanded by Admiral 
Villeneuve in the Bucentaur, included Nelson’s 
old antagonist, the Santissima Trinidada (of one 
hundred and forty guns), two vessels of one-hun- 
dred and twelve guns, one of one hundred, six 
of eighty-four and eighty, the rest being seventy- 
fours of a large class, together with seven 
‘frigates of heavy metal, forty-four and forty 

ns each, besides other smaller vessels. The 

paniards were commanded by Admiral Gra- 
vina, who had under him Vice-Admiral Don J. 
d’Aliva and Rear-Admiral Don B. M. Cisneros. 
Villeneuve had under him Rear-Admirals Duma- 
noir and Moyon. Four thousand troops were 
embarked on board the fleet under the com- 
mand of General Contarini in the Bucentaur, 
amongst whom were several of the most skilful 
sharpshooters that could be selected, and many 
Tyrolese riflemen. Various sorts of combus- 
tibles and fire-balls were also embarked. The 
Spaniards appeared with their heads to the 
aiorthward, and formed their line of battle with 
great closeness and correctness; and as the 
mode of attack by Nelson was unusual, so the 
structure of their line was new. It formed a 
crescent convexing to leeward, and Admiral 
Collingwood, in leading down to the centre, 
had both the van and rear of the enemy abaft 
his beam. They were formed in a double line 
thus : 
1 2 3 

Mo Ay 
French and Spaniards alternately, and it was 
their intention, on our breaking the line astern 
of No. 4 (which mancuvre they expected we 
should, as usual, put into execution), for No. 2 
to make sail; that the British ship in hauling 
up should fall on board of her, whilst No. 5 
should bear up and take her, and No. 1 bring her 
broadside to bear on her starboard bow. This 
manceuvre only succeeded with the Tonnant and 
Bellerophon, which were amongst the ships 
that suffered most. Before their fire, therefore, 
opened, every alternate ship was about a cable’s 
length to windward of her second ahead and 
astern, forming a kind of double line, and ap- 
eared, when on their beams, to leave a very 
ittle interval between them, and this without 
crowding their ships. Admiral Villeneuve was 
on ened 


‘centre, and the Prince of Asturias bore Gra- 
vina’s flag in the rear. 

Collingwood led our lee line of thirteen 
ships. Nelson, the weaker line of fourteen. 
Nelson steered two poiuts more to the north 
than Collingwood, in order to ‘cut off the enemy’s 
retreat towards Cadiz. The lee line, therefore, 
was first engaged. Villeneuve was desperate ; 
he had resolved to fight against the wish of the 
Spaniards, partly because he thought that Nelson 
had not arrived, and Wecause he knew that 
Napoleon, furious at his poor success with Sir 
Robert Calder, had arent sent M. Rosaly to 
supersede him. His crews were in‘a feverish 
clamour of bragging excitement, every one 
shouting at the same time, as usual with the 
Gaul at moments of danger. 

Nelson’s eyes brightened with delight when 
he saw Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, go 
straight as an arrow at the centre of the 
enemy’s line, chop it through astern of the Santa 
Anna, a three-decker (112), then open fire and 
engage that vessel at the muzzle of her guns 
on the starboard side. 

“ See!” he cried, “see how that noble fellow, 
Collingwood, carries his ship into action.” 

Collingwood at the same moment looked back 
exultingly at the Victory, and said to his cap- 
tain (Rotherham of the cocked-hat): “ Rother- 
ham, what would not Nelson give to be here ?” 
Only the day before, Nelson had reconciled 
Collingwood and Rotherham. Saying, “Look ! 
yonder are the enemy,” made them shake hands. 

Villeneuve was watching the English advance 
from amid a group of his moustachioed and chat 
tering officers ; the English came on gay and con- 
fident as boys starting for cricket. 

“ Nothing,” he said, * but victory can attend 
such gallant conduct.” At half-past eleven the 
French guns opened on the Royal Sovereign ; 
as the Victory came sweeping down, the Freneh 
ships ahead of her, and across her bows, at fifty 
minutes past eleven began to try the distance ; 
they fired single guns. Perceiving a shot pass 
through her maintop gallant-sail, they opened a 
feu d’enfer, chiefly (as is their custom) at the 
rigging, to disable her before she could grapple. 
Nelson instantly ordered Blackwood and 
Captain Prowse, of the Sirius, to go on board 
their ships, and tell all the line-of-battle captains 
as they passed to disregard-his plan of action 
if in any other way they could get quicker and 
closer alongside an enemy. “ He then,” Black- 
wood says, “ again desired me to go away ; and as 
we were standing on the front of the poop, I took 
his hand, and said, ‘I trust, my lord, that on 
my return to the Victory, which will be as soon 
as possible, I shall find your lordship well, and in 
possession of twenty prizes.’ On which he 
made this reply: ‘ God bless you, Blackwood ; 
I shall never speak to you again.” 

The two columns, led on by their brave chiefs, 
continued to advance, with light airs and all sails 
set, towards the van and centre of the enemy, 
whose line extended about N.N.E. and §.8.W. 





the Bucentaur, eighty guns, in the: 


Nelson gave orders to hoist several flags on 
the Victory, for fear that a single one might be 
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shot away. The French, strangely enough, 
showed no colours till late in the action, when 
they required them as signals of striking. As 
usual, the English’ admiral had forbidden 
musketry in the tops, as he considered it a 
paltry mode of homicide, which might kill a 
commander, but could not decide a battle. 

He than ran straight on the bows of the San- 
tissima Trinidada, a monstrous four-decker, the 
uinth ship in the van of the French double cres- 
cent line; the Victory opened on her with 
her larboard guns at four minutes past twelve. 

Meanwhile, Collingwood, having poured a 
deadly dose of a broadside and a half (full 


measure) into the stern of the Santa Anna, had 


jammed into the French ship, so that the yards 
of the two vessels were locked together. His 
hands were soon full, for the Fougueux came 
malignantly on his lee quarter, and three more 
of the enemy’s french ships soon bore on the bow 
of the Royal Sovereign. The Victory, silent 
and stern as if its crew were invulnerable, never 
fired a shot, but moved on, calm as Fate and 
irresistible as Death, till fifty of her men were 
struck down, thirty wounded, and her main- 
topmast, with all her studding-sails and booms, 
shot away. Nelson said that, in all his battles, 
he had never seen men so cool and resolute as 
his. At length the simple word was given, and 
the Victory spoke at last, vomiting out spouts 
of fire, and belching her winged thunder to the 
right and to the left. 

It was not possible to break the enemy’s line 
without running on board one of their ships : 


Hardy informed the admiral, of this, and asked 


him which he would prefer. Nelson replied : 
“ Take your choice, Hardy; it does not signify 
much.” "he master was ordered to put the 
helm to port, and the Victory ran on board the 
Redoutable, just as her tiller-ropes were shot 
away. The French ship received her with a 
broadside ; then instantly let down her lower- 
deck ports, for fear of being boarded through 
them, and never afterwards fired a great gun 
during the action. Her tops, like those of all 
the enemy’s ships, were filled with riflemen. 

A few minutes after this proof of distrust, 
Captain Harvey, in the Téméraire, also fell on 
board the Redoutable, and the'l’éméraire hadalso 
an enemy on her side, so that the four vessels 
now lay in a compact tier, their heads in one 
way as if in dock; but Nelson soon pounded 
her antagonist deaf and dumb, passed astern of 
the Bucentaur, hauled in on her starboard side, 
pouring in a slaughtering broadside in passing, 
then stood for that floating mountain, the 
Santissima, playing her larboard guns with in- 
credible rapidity on both the Buceftaur and 
the Santissima, while the starboard guns of her 
middle and lower decks were steadily devoted to 
that rather tough antagonist the Redoutable. 
It became necessary for the Victory to fire at 
the Redoutable with depressed guns, three shots 
each, and with reduced charges of powder, for 
fear of the shot passing through the Frenchman 
and injuring the Téméraire. The guns of her 
lower deck touched the Redoutable’s side ; so, for 





fear of the Frenchman catching fire and destroy- 
ing both vessels, the fireman of each gun stood 
ready with a bucket full of water, which he 
immediately dashed into the hole made by the 
English shot. 

The remaining ships of Nelson’s column, 
after the ‘Téméraire, which pressed forward to 
his support, were the Neptune, T. F. Fre- 
mantle ; Conqueror, Israel Pellew; Leviathan, 
H. W. Boyntoun ; Ajax, Lieutenant J. Pilfold ; 
Orion, Edward Codrington ; Agamemnon, Sir 
Edward Berry ; Minotaur, U. I. M. Mansfield; 
Spartrite, Sir F. Laforey; Britannia, Rear-Ad- 
miral Earl of Northesk, Captain Charles Bullen ; 
Africa, Henry Digby. Owing to the judicious 
mode of attack which Nelson had adopted, his 
fast-sailing ships, like sharpshooters in an 
army, had half joined the battle before the 
slow-sailing ones came up fresh and vigorous to 
their support, and, as a corps of reserve, helped 
the better to determine the day. 

The Victory was fighting hard amid a 
ceaseless blaze of flame. Luckily, the French 
were not such good seamen as Nelson, and, in 
consequence of keeping the wind nearly on 
their beam, lay in a deep trough of the sea, and 
rolled so heavily that their broadsides sometimes 
flew over an¢ sometimes fell short of our ships. 
Still a raking fire swept the Victory’s decks. 

Mr. Scott, the admiral’s secretary, was killed 
by one of the first cannon-balls, whilst in con- 
versation with Captain Hardy, and near to 
Lord Nelson. Captain Adair, of the Marines, 
who soon afterwards fell, immediately en- 
deavoured to remove the mangled body, but it 
had already attracted the notice of the admiral. 

“Ts that poor Scott,” said he, “who is 
gone ?” 

Presently, whilst Nelson was conversing with 
Captain Hardy on the quarter-deck, during the 
shower of musket-balls and raking fire that 
was kept up by the enemy, a double-headed 
shot came across the poop and killed eight of 
the marines. Captain Adair was then directed 
by Nelson to disperse his men more round the 
ship. A few minutes afterwards a shot struck 
the fore-brace bits on the quarter-deck, and, 
passing between Lord Nelson- and Captain 
Hardy, drove some splinters from the bits around 
them, bruised Captain Hardy’s foot, and tore 
off his shoe-buckle. They mutually looked at 
each other, and Nelson, whom no danger 
could affect, smiled and said: 

“ This is too warm work, Hardy, to last !” 

This was the climax of the battle. Our 
brawny sailors, stripped to the waist, their 
huge cable pigtails dangling at their backs, 
their skins black with powder or smeared with 
blood, were running out the guns, loading 
savagely, and firing fast as the wadded shot 
could be driven in. The captains were bellow- 
ing through their Freaking umiiets, the gun- 
ners’ boys running to and from the magazines 
through showers of shot and splinters; the 
midshipmen firing at the enemy’s tops with all 
the glee of schoolboys out at their first partridge 
shooting. The musketeers in the Redout- 
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able’s tops fired especially sharply whenever 
the smoke-cloud rolled away from the Victory, 
and there came a glint of the epaulets of 
our officers. In the French mizen-top there 
was a keen-eyed Tyrolese, in glazed cocked-hat 
and white frock, especially active. He was a 
fellow who, after hours of crag-climbing, had 
known a week’s food and profit depend on the one 
shot at a steinbock, and he did not throw away 
his cartridges. 

At fifteen minutes past one, a quarter of 
an hour before the Redoutable struck, Lord 
Nelson and Captain Hardy were walking near 
the middle of the quarter-deck ; the admiral had 
just commended the manner in which one of 
the ships near him was fought. Captain 
Hardy advanced from him to give some neces- 
sary Tactionn, Nelson was near the hatchway, 
in the act of turning, with his face to- 
wards the stern, when a musket-ball struck 
the admiral on the left shoulder, and entering 
the epaulet, passed through his spine, and 
lodged in the muscles of his back, towards the 
right side. He instantly fell with his face 
on the deck, in the very = Be that was covered 
with the blood of his secretary, Mr. Scott. 
Captain Hardy, on turning round, saw to his 
horror the sergeant of marines, Secker, with 
two marines raising Nelson from the deck. 

“Hardy,” said his lordship, “I believe they have 
done it at last ; my backbone is shot through.” 

Some of the crew bore the admiral down 
to the cockpit, several wounded officers and 
about forty men being carried below at the 
same time, amongst whom were Lieutenant 
Rann and Mr. Whipple, captain’s clerk, both 
of whom died soon afterwards. Whilst the 
seamen were conveying Lord Nelson down 
the ladder from the middle deck, he ob- 
served, careless of his own sufferings, that the 
tiller-ropes had not been replaced, and desired 
one of the midshipmen to remind Captain 
Hardy of it, and to request that new ones 
should be immediately rove. He then covered 
his face and stars with his handkerchief, that 
he might be less observed by his men. He was 
met at the foot of the cockpit ladder by Mr. 
Walter Burke, the pursey, a relation of the 
great orator, who, with the assistance of a 
marine supporting his legs, with some difliculty 
conveyed him over the bodies of the wounded 
and dying men—for the cockpit was extremely 
erowded—and placed him on a pallet in the 
midshipmen’s berth, on the larboard side. 
Surgeon (afterwards Sir William) Beatty was 
then called, and very soon afterwards the Rev. 
Mr. Scott. His lordship’s clothes were taken 
off, that the direction of the ball might be the 
better ascertained. 

“You can be of no use to me, Beatty,” said 
Lord Nelson; “go and attend to those whose 
lives can be preserved.” 

When the surgeon had executed his melan- 
choly office, and found the wound to be mortal, 
he repressed the general feeling that prevailed. 
He had again been urged by the admiral to 
go and attend to his other duties, and he 
reluctantly obeyed, but continued to return at 





intervals. As the blood flowed internally from 
the wound, the lower cavity of the chest gra- 
dually filled; Lord Nelson, therefore, con- 
stantly desired Burke to raise him, and, com- 
plaining of an excessive thirst, was fanned and 
supplied by Scott with lemonade. In this state 
of suffering he anxiously inquired for Captain 
Hardy, to know whether the annihilation of the 
enemy might be depended on; but it was up- 
wards of an hour before that officer could, at 
so critical a moment, leave the deck ; and Lord 
Nelson became apprehensive that his brave 
associate was dead. The crew of the Victory 
were now heard to cheer, and he anxiously de- 
manded the cause, when Lieutenant Pasco, who 
lay wounded near him, said that one of the 
opponents had struck. A gleam of joy at each 
shout lighted up the countenance of Nelson, 
and as the crew repeated their cheers, and 
marked the progress of his victory and more 
captures, his satisfaction visibly increased. 

At half-past two the Santa Anna struck to 
Collingwood. When the Spanish captain came 
on the deck of the Royal Sovereign, he asked 
the name of the conquering vessel. When they 
told him, he patted one of the guns with his 
hand, and said, smilingly : 

“he think she ought to be called the Royal 
evil.” 

The Bellerophon had also done well. At 
half-past twelve she had broke through the 
enemy’s line, astern of the Spanish two-decker 
Monaca. She engaged her at the muzzles of 
her guns, blew up i hanging-magazine, and 
captured her. She then ran on boardof L’ Aigle, 
a vessel crowded with troops. The tremendous 
fire soon left only fifteen of our men alive on 
the quarter-deck ; but the fire from our lower- 
deck drove the French from their guns, and 
L’Aigle soon afterwards struck to the Defiance. 
The lower-deck men had chalked on their guns, 
as their motto, the words, “ Victory or death.” 
The Bellerophon was three times set on fire, and 
three times the fire was put out, quietly,and with- 
out fuss or excitement. A captain of the 
marines, on his way to the cockpit to have his 
arm amputated, had apologised to Lieutenant 
Cumby for quitting the deck “ for so trivial 
an occasion.” 

The Spaniards had fought well, but they, too, 
now gave way. The Argonauta and Bahama had 
each lost four hundred men, the St. Juan Nepo- 
muceno three hundred and fifty. The men of 
the Santissima, unable to endure our fire, leaped 
overboard, and were helped into the Victory. 
The crews of five of the French ships, fought 
by us muzzle to muzzle, had shut their lower- 
deck ports, and deserted their guns. 

In the mean time, Nelson lay in agony and in 
great anxiety about the action. He kept saying: 

“Will no one bring Hardy tome? He must 
be killed; I am certain that he is dead.” 

Mr. Bulkly, the captain’s aide-de-camp, then 
came below, and, in a low voice, commu- 
nicated to the surgeon the particular circum- 
stances respecting the fleet which had detained 
Captain Hardy, but promised that he would take 
the first moment that offered to leave the deck. | 

——) 
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The excessive heat of the cockpit, from the 
number of the dead and wounded, increased 
the faintness of the dying admiral, and his sight 
now became dim. 

“ Who brought the message ?” he said, feebly. 

“ Bulkly, my lord,” replied Burke. 

“Tt is his voice,” said Nelson. “ Remember 
me, Bulkly, to your father.” : 

Captain Hardy came down from the deck in 
about fifty minutes, and anxiously strove to 
conceal his feelings. The friends shook hands in 
silence. Nelson spoke first: 

“ Well, Hardy, how goes the day with us ?” 

“Very well. Ten ships, my lord, have struck.” 

* But none of ours, I hope ?” 

“There is no fear of that, my lord. Five of 
their van have tacked, and show an intention of 
bearing down upon us; but I have called some 
of our fresh ships round the Victory, and have 
no doubt of giving them a drubbing.” 

Having said this, he found himself unable 
any longer to suppress his tears, and he hurried 
away. 

Tue firing continued, and the cheering of 
the men was occasionally heard amidst its re- 
peated peals. With a wish to support his spirits, 
that were in some degree shaken by having seen 
the friend he so sincerely regarded, and from the 
increased pain, the agonies of excessive thirst, and 
the great difficulty of respiration, Burke said : 

“T still hope, my lord, you will carry this 
glorious news home.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” replied the admiral. 
* One would, indeed, like to livea little longer ; 
but I know it to be impossible. God’s will be 
done. I have performed my duty, and I de- 
voutly thank Him for it. A wounded seaman 
was lying near him on a pallet, waiting for am- 

utation, and, in the bustle that prevailed, was 
frurt by some person passing by. Nelson, weak 
as he was, indignantly turned his head, and, with 
his usual authority, rebuked the man for not 
having more humanity. Some time afterwards, 
he was again visited by the surgeon. 

“You know I am gone—I feel it. I find,” 
said he, “ something rising in my breast, which 
tells me” (putting his hand on his left side) “I 
shall soon be gone. God be praised that I have 
done my duty. My pain is so severe that I 
devoutly wish to be released. Yet,” said he, in 
alower voice, “one would like to live a little 
longer, too!” And after a few minutes, in the 
same under tone, he added, “ What would be- 
come of poor Lady Hamilton, if she knew my 
situation !”” 

A spirited, fierce, rapid fire had been kept 
up from the Victory’s starboard guns on the 
Redoutable for about fifteen minutes after 
Lord Nelson was wounded; in which time 
Captain Adair and about eighteen seameggapid 
marines were killed, and Lieutenant Bligk* My. 
Palmer, midshipman, and twenty seamen and 
marines were wounded, by the enemy’s musketry 
alone. The Redoutable had been twice on fire 
in her fore-chains and on the forecastle, and, by 
throwing some combustibles, had set fire to the 
Victory’s boom; the alarm was given, and it 
reached the cockpit; yet neither hurry nor tre- 





pidation appeared, and the crew having put out 
the flames, immediately turned their attention 
to the Redoutable, and rendered her all the 
assistance in their power. On the colours of 
that ship being struck—twenty minutes after 
Nelson fell—and there being no possibility of 
boarding her, from the state of ruin of both ships, 
the great space between the two gangways, and 
the closing of the enemy’s ports, some seamen 
immediately volunteered their services to Lieu- 
tenant Quillam to jump overboard, and, by 
swimming under the bows of the Redoutable, 
to endeavour to secure the prize. But Captain 
Hardy thought the lives of such men too 
valuable to be risked by so desperate an at- 
tempt. When the firing from the Victory had 
in some measure ceased, and the glorious results 
of the day were accomplished, Captain Hardy 
immediately visited the bien chief, and reported 
that fourteen or fifteen vessels had already 
struck. 

“That’s well!” cried Nelson, exultingly; 
“but I bargained for ¢wenty.” Then, in a 
louder and stronger voice, he said, “God be 
praised, Hardy; bring the fleet to an anchor.” 

Captain Hardy hinted at the command de- 
volving on Admiral Collingwood. Nelson re- 
plied, somewhat indignantly : 

“Not whilst I live, I hope, Hardy!” vainly 
endeavouring at the moment to raise himself on 
his pallet. ‘‘ Do you,” said he, “ bring the fleet 
to anchor.” 

Captain Hardy was returning to the deck, 
when the admiral called him back, and begged 
him to come nearer. Lord Nelson then delivered 
his last injunctions, which were, that his hair 
might be cut off and given to Lady Hamilton, 
and that his body might not be thrown over- 
board, but be carried home to be buried, unless 
his sovereign should otherwise desire, by the 
bones of his father and mother. 

“Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, 
Hardy ; take care of poor Lady Hamilton.” 

He then took Captain Hardy by the hand, 
and observing that he would most probably not 
see him again alive, the dying hero desired his 
bosom associate to kiss him. He did so on the 
cheek. He stood for a few minutes in silent 
agony, then, kneeling down, he kissed his dying 
friend’s forehead. 

** Who is that ?” said the hero. 

“Tt is Hardy, my lord.” 

, — bless you, Hardy!” replied Nelson, 
eebly. 

Hardy then left him for ever. Nelson after- 
wards said : 

‘“‘T wish he had not left the deck ; I shall soon 
be gone.” 

Death was rapidly approaching. He said to 
the chaplain, “ Doctor, I have not been a great 
sinner.” And, after a short pause, “ Remem- 
ber that I leave Lady Hamilton and my 
daughter Horatia as a legacy to my country.” 

His voice then gradually became inarticulate, 
with an-evident increase of pain; when, after 
a feeble struggle, these last words were dis- 
tinctly heard : 

“| have done my duty; I praise God for it.” 
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Having said this, the hero turned his face 
towards Burke, on whose arm he had been sup- 
ported, and expired without a groan at thirty 
minutes after four, three hours and a quarter 
after he had been struck. Within a quarter of 
an hour of his going below there were only two 
Frenchmen left alive on the mizen-top of the 
Redoutable. One of them was the Tyrolese who 
killed Nelson. An old quartermaster recognised 
his hat and white frock. 

‘This quartermaster and two midshipmen, Mr. 
Collingwood and Mr. Pollard, were the only 
persons left in the Victory’s poop;—the two 
midshipmen kept firing at the top, and he sup- 
plied them with cartridges. One of the French- 
men, attempting to make his escape down the 
rigging, was shot by Mr. Pollard, and fell on 
the poop. But the old quartermaster, as he 
cried out, “ That’s he—that’s he,” and pointed 
at the other, who was coming forward to fire 
again, received a shot in his mouth, and fell 
dead. Both the midshipmen then fired at 
the same time, and the fellow dropped in the 
top. When they took possession of the prize, 
‘ they went into the mizen-top, and found him 
ead; with one ball through his head, and 
another through his breast. 

The last guns fired on the cowed and flying 
enemy were heard a minute or two before 
Nelson’s great heart ceased to beat. They were 
his triumphant knell. Rear-Admiral Duma- 
noir, with four of the van, fired, as they passed, 
into the Victory, the Royal Sovereign, and the 
captured Spanish vessels, to the indignation 
of their vanquished allies. But the fugitives 
were unlucky, for Sir Richard Strachan bagged 
them all soon after. 

Our loss in this great and crowning battle 
was one thousand five hundred and eighty-seven 
men. ‘‘I'wenty of the enemy’s ships struck, but 
only four were saved..A strong gale coming on 
that night from the south-west, Collingwood 
found it impossible to anchor. The Spanish 
vice-admiral, Aliva, died of his wounds.  Ville- 
neuve was sent back to France, and dreading a 
court-martial, destroyed himself on the road to 
Paris. 

At home the greatness of the victory seemed 
to be forgotten in the greatness of the nation’s 
sorrow. England now felt what a hero she had 
bred. Not the poorest man in the country but 
felt the loss as if his father had died. The national 
gratitude surged over. Nelson’s brother was 
made an earl, with a grant of six thousand pounds 
a year; ten thousand pounds were voted to 
each of his sisters; and one hundred thousand 
pounds granted for the purchase of an. estate. 
A public funeral was decreed, and a public 
monument in St. Paul’s.: ‘The leaden coffin, in 
which he was brought home, was cut into relics. 
As he was lowered into the vault of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the sailors, as if by agreement, tore 
the flag that covered his coflin into strips, to 
keep till their dying day, and then leave their 
children as heirlooms and incitements to glory. 

Nor was brave Collingwood forgotten. He 
was made a baron, and had a pension of two 
thousand pounds for his life, with an annuity 





after his death of one thousand pounds to his 
wife, and five hundred pounds to his two 
daughters, Two days after the battle of Aus- 
terlitz the dead body of Nelson arrived off 
Portsmouth. Austerlitz was a great blow, but 
it did not make up for Trafalgar. The body of 
Nelson lay in state at Greenwich on January 5, 
on the 8th it was taken to the Admiralty, 
and on the 9th was interred in St. Paul’s, the 
Prince of Wales being present, and ten thousand 
soldiers of the line. Thirty-four years before, 
a thin sickly boy, the son of a Norfolk 
clergyman, had joined his uncle’s ship the Raison- 
nable, of sixty-four guns; this same boy, after- 
wards the bulwark of England, was now Jaid in 
his sumptuous grave, and upon his grave fell 
the tears of a grateful and sorrow-stricken 
nation. Our hearts of oak may turn to iron, 
our rough sailors to dexterous engineers, but 
will the memory of Nelson ever be forgotten 
while the blue sea girdles the chalk ramparts of 
Old England ? 





OYSTER NURSERIES. 

Wuat has happened to all the oysters ? 
Who sends us now that welcome barrel of rich 
sea “‘marrows” at Christmas-time? The oyster- 
devouring population has indeed increased, but 
an enormous addition to the price has lessened 
popular consumption. Some physiologist, with a 
wise shake of the head, tells us that “ the oyster- 
pest has done it.” An influenza, perhaps, in- 
fected the silvery spats, and wrested from the 
floating globules their filmy lives. A sort of 
shell-measles was suggested, and for a year or 
two people paid, though with a growl or two, 
as much for half a dozen oysters as for two 
dozen in better times. At last the general con- 
viction seems to be that the oyster dearth is the 
result of an exceedingly rapid consumption. 
Still, essays are occasionally written to prove that 
that abominable dog-fish—mouching>congers, 
crabs, and even whelks—had acquired quite a 
human appetite for oysters, and swallowed down 
the young spats in myriads. -One dreadful 
gourmand has been specially stigmatised. The 
cruel dog-whelk, or “ Piercer,” is branded as 
the greatest destroyer of myriads. He ought 
to be good eating himself, he is so tasty in his 
own food. The piercers swarm up like locusts in 
the spring, and are wondrously prolific. They 
are regularly hatched from nests ; each nest con- 
tains about eight hundred eggs, and every egg 
has forty infant demons softly nestled in tiny cists. 
These spring quickly to maturity, and set to work 
at boring. With an organ wonderfully adapted 
for the purpose, they drill a hole in the shell of 
the young oysters, and suck out their luscious 
lives. A legion of crabs follows in the wake of 
the whelk, and these prick out and clear away the 
remnants of the murdered bi-valves. At La- 
hillon, near the Ile des Oiseaux, there are four 
men who live in a boat which floats over the 
famous breeding-beds below. ‘The duty of these 
four men is to watch the line of march taken by 
the army of piercers. As the boat sleeps in its 
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own shadow on the unrufiled surface, they see 
the young spat floating above the seaweed 
like white spangles, and then descending to its 
resting-place. Next a thin white line of whelks 
advances, and the young oyster is slain. They 
ather these whelks at low spring tides, and 
iL Comte, chief of the ostreacultural depart- 
ment, records that one man has been known to 
gather fourteen thousand whelks in two hours. 
But man and his cupidity are the great de- 
stroyers. Dredgers on public beds crane up 
multitudes, regardless of the future. ‘“ After 
me, the deluge,” is practically the motto of every 
oyster dredger. Oysters are dear in Paris; 
they are dear in London. We must make 
hay while the sun shines. Oysters may fall in 
price next year ; who knows? Then where shall 
we be? §gthey dredge and dredge until scarce 
an oyster is left to breed. On the great Black- 
water Bank, which is public property, and open 
to the fishing vessels of the whole empire, the 
dredgers worked all through the month of May 
this year. The once rich beds in the Solent 
are cleared out. Carlingford is no longer famous 
for its small but luscious oysters. Man has 
fished until there is no more fish to be obtained. 
Gastronomists feelingly appeal to science, and 
ask is salmon always to cost two shillings a 
pound and oysters eighteen-pence the dozen ? 
A poor French stonemason, named Beeuf, 
working on the rocks of the Ile de Ré, set up, 
to while away the time, the first artificial bed 
for rearing oysters. He closed in roughly 
a little breadth of foreshore, and managed his 
ature 


silent broods well, because he imitated 
as he had seen her working among the rocks 
and slob. Beoeuf enjoyed many a savoury treat, 
and then made money. Others, too, found it 
profitable to close in narrow strips of beach, 
throw down a few broken tiles and sticks, plant 
a hundred or two oysters, and let them fatten 


while men worked or slept. Then M. Comte 
set about rearing the creatures scientifically. 
Some attempts failed, others were successful; but 
amongst the French oyster nurseries that one 
which is now most celebrated is the oyster garden 
of Lahillon, close to the Ile des Oiseaux. 

On the first of June, 1860, there was not an 
oyster to be found at Lahillon, the voracious 
“ Piercer” having killed them all. Not even a 
spat could be discovered. The bottom was 
covered with mud eighteen inches deep, and 
over that lay a mass of matted weeds. M. 
Comte and his assistants set vigorously to 
work dredging out all the mud and weeds until 
they reached the sandy level of the basin. A 
large plateau of brown sand, of cockle, clam, 
and oyster-shells was exposed. But M. Comte 
would not trust his baby oysters without cra- 
dles, to the mercy of the sea. He put down 
glazed, vitrified, and porous tiles, in the shape 
of an are of a pty Seven thousand five 
hundred of these tiles were carefully built up in 
two hundred and seventy piles, so arranged that 
the tide water flowed through them freely. The 
bottom was laid out as neatly and regularly as 
a garden. One hundred acres were divided into 
two compartments by a long gravelled walk, 





eight feet wide, running from end to end. 
Narrower paths branch off from this at right 
angles to the right and left. These paths are 
only two feet wide, and the beds between 
them six feet, so that the arms of the “ weeders” 
can gather the “piercers.” The beds are regu- 
larly dressed and cleaned, and the rock and tile- 
work kept in the neatest order. At first, four 
hundred thousand fuil-grown oysters, taken 
from the coasts of England, Ireland, and France, 
were carefully laid down. Then four hundred 
thousand deep-sea oysters, admirable for pick- 
ling, were dredged from the waters of the Lle 
de Ré and packed amongst the tiles. The four 
men in the boat saw clouds of spawn rising and 
falling in thin spirals from these all through 
the months of June, July, August, September, 
and even October. The cost of making this 
vast oyster-bed was one thousand one hundred 
and forty pounds; and in the year succeeding its 
construction the oysters raised from it produced 
eight thousand pounds : a respectable profit. 

This success of the French naturally en- 
couraged the preparation of oyster-grounds on 
the English coasts. That of Hayling is pecu- 
liarly interesting. Hayling Island lies at the 
mouth of a large area of sea water, which 
runs in from the Solent by two narrow 
channels on either side of the island. The 
bottom at Hayling is formed of chalk and 
flint. There are ten thousand square acres avail- 
able for oyster culture, and these will no doubt 
be rendered productive in time. Hayling was 
knewn as an oyster fishery as early as the reign 
of Henry the Second, when the fishery was valued 
at eight shillings and eightpence, annually paid 
to the royal treasury. ‘The oysters from the 
natural beds were so famous for their flavour, 
that they were soon dredged out. 

In 1865, forty acres were prepared for the 
reception of spawn, and “to sow” with 
spat about two acres. An old salt factory, 
known as “the Salterns,”’ was included, and, im 
the reservoir which formerly supplied the works 
with sea water, the company determined to 
make their first oyster nursery. In June, 1866, 
only one acre in a pond of four acres’ extent 
was thoroughly shingled and cultched. Eighty 
large hurdles, such as are used for folding 
sheep, were fixed, and the oysters were laid 
down for breeding. The shingle is laid in 
patches or in strips, so that the natural mad 
surface may yield the nourishment supposed by 
many to be necessary for the nurture of the 
brood. The hurdles are fixed by stakes at 
some distance from the bottom over the oysters, 
but parallel with the bottom. It is found that 
the spat as it rises from the parent oyster 
attaches itself to the under part of the hurdles, 
while the sediment of the water and various 
minute forms of confeve settle upon the 
upper surfaces. In June last year the dysters 
showed symptoms of “‘sickness,” and on the 
15th of July following the whole of the under 
surfaces of the hurdles were covered as thickly 
as could be with spat. 

And now some curious eccentricities of 
the young brood were noticed. Wherever the 
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rind of the twigs composing -the hurdles was 
darkest in colour, there the oysters were 
invariably the thickest, but where the bark 
had been peeled off, or where the substance 
of the wood was exposed by the splitting 
of the sticks, there were no oysters to be 
found. The spat, filmy and unsubstantial as it 
is, seems to possess instinct to select one locality 
rather than another. They have floated away 
without attaching themselves through four trays 
or troughs connected by a pipe, and then clus- 
tered thickly on the sides of the fifth. In this, 
too, they have fastened themselves above the 
surface of the water along one side of the tray 
where they can only obtain moisture by capil- 
lary attraction. Though generally selecting 
positions where the water is calm and undis- 
turbed, they are found thickly encrusted under 
the full weight and turmoil of the stream from 
a delivery-pipe. In hard frosts oysters die in 
thousands under ten or twelve feet depth of 
running water, yet the brood on the side of 
the tray, though literally frozen up in ice and 
crusted over by it, was not injured in the 
slightest degree. 

The French Ministry of Marine grants to 
private individuals small areas of foreshore for 
the formation of artificial spawning-beds; de- 
siring, as far as practicable, that every in- 
dividual dwelling on the coast may, if he 
cary possess ‘his own private oyster park. 

n the view of the French government large 
companies create monopolies, and, by means of 
their capital, are enabled to carry off the oysters 
from the natural beds wherever they may be 
found, to fatten them upon their own. Recent 
legislation in England encourages the forma- 
tion of oyster nurseries by individuals as well 
as by companies. The management and control 
of the foreshores, or tidal waters between high 
and low water mark, have been transferred 
from the administration of the Woods and 
Forests to the Board of Trade. This board 
has refused several applications made by public 
companies, on the ground that the allotments 
sought were far too large, and the appropria- 
tion of so large an extent would be detrimental 
to public interests. On the other hand, they 
have uniformly granted limited areas to indivi- 
dual claimants. Owners of small tracts of 
shore, or tenants whose holdings border on the 
sea, may find most interesting amusement, and 
probably some profit, by forming miniature 
oyster-beds of their own. It is only necessary 
to clear from weeds some sandy or shelly nook 
among the rocks, to place half a dozen hurdles, 
which can be bought for sevenpence each, and 
to place under them three or four hundred 
oysters in the months of May or June. The 
results of such experiments might prove to be 
of national importance. Some years since the 
possessor of an oyster-bed could hardly be said 
to possess any protection for his property. If 
a thief were caught in the act of taking 
oysters from a bed, he was punished by fine 
or imprisonment; but if he managed to get 
clear off the bed, by merely five yards, no 
man had a right to question him, though he 


were laden with oysters. But oyster-beds now 
are protected by law as strictly as game on an 
estate, and a delinquent must account for his 
possession of oysters as of partridges or phea- 
sants. The immeuse extent of foreshore now 
unproductive, the beds of rivers, lakes in har- 
bours, and lagoons of the sea, might all be 
made remunerative to the proprietors and ad- 
vantageous to the public. Fishery science can 
hardly be considered to have advanced satis- 
factorily so long as oysters cannot be purchased 
for less than six pounds the bushel, and one 
shilling and eightpence the dozen. 








THE SPIRIT OF FICTION, 

Some people have an extraordinary feeling in 
regard to works of fiction; they think it sinful 
either to write or to read them. Mr. Campbell, 
the celebrated collector of Caledonian Tales, 
testifies to the existence of this feeling on the 

art of certain travellers in Scotland with whom 
1e became acquainted. He tells us that there 
are some “worthy pedagogues in the High- 
lands” who “object to old stories told by 
easants, because they are /ictions, and not 
istorically true.” Mr. Campbell adds, “I 
have repeatedly met men who look on the tell- 
ing of these tales as something almost wicked.” 
He likewise remarks that something of the 
same sentiment arose in the mind of Herodotus 
when listening to the legends of Egypt. Never- 
theless, Herodotus thought it not wrong to 
write them down, warning, however, his reader 
that he must determine for himself with respect 
to the credibility of what the historian had re- 
lated. Many of these stories have become 
sacred traditions, and doubtless many of these 
fictions have been mistaken for facts. Nota 
few are supposed to belong to a pre-historic 
age. On all hands, a moral value, whether for 
good or evil, has been given to various myths 
of which the origin is unknown. The latest 
theory of them is, that they formed the oral 
literature of the Aryan race, who carried them 
into the various countries that they visited in 
their migrations, and that afterwards the tradi- 
tions were spontaneously modified, so as to 
suit fresh persons, times, and places. 

The study of these traditions is as entertain- 
ing as it is interesting and instructive. It is 
curious to find in a wild and simple Scotch or 
Norse tale what appears a repetition of some 
incident in Homer, or Hesiod, or Herodotus, 
but which really is due to some antecedent 
source, and subsequently became the common 

roperty of the Egyptian, the Greek, the 

oman, the Norseman, and the Gael. But the 
variations are as remarkable as the resemblances, 
and frequently most amusing. 

These objectors to tales of fiction and the 
traditions of the elders would seem not to be 
aware of the amount of both in what they deem 
genuine history ; indeed, these old fables needed 
only an Herodotus ora Homer to become either 


history or epic poetry. The ballads of a previous 
period were worked up into the stories of 
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Greece and Rome, and it is only lately that 
Niebuhr and Grote have refunded them into 
legend. And the same thing is going on in the 
present day. In the course of about thirty 
years most things become mythical; fancies 
and feelings mingle in the records, and ideas 
are gradually substituted for facts. Many so- 
called histories of the past, like Hume’s History 
of England, are little better than political 
theories; and that of the late Lord Macaulay is 
another example, only on the other side of the 
question. The tendency to this has, indeed, 

roduced a natural reaction, and the State 
Paper Office is now under the process of bein 
ransacked, in order to ascertain from actu 
data the precise statement of the facts as they 
actually occurred and were regularly docu- 
mented. Unfortunately, however, these data 
themselves are infected with the prevailing 
disease, and myths are even to be found in 
figures of arithmetic, and in matters in which 
they would be little suspected. Wills, deeds, 
and letters are not always dated on the days on 
which they are written, executed, or trans- 
mitted; and individual observation varies so 
much in both minute and important particulars, 
that two witnesses to the same transaction will 
give a widely different account of it. Those 
who repeat it after them will modify it materially, 
and after a time will so vary their own version, 
that little consistency will be left between it 
and their first relation. Let history be written 
as it will, it can only be more or less the result 
of the process we have described; and however 
correctly compiled, it will inevitably be finally 
valued more for its ideas than for its facts. 
Anecdotes become parables, and, like fables, 
are cherished for their moral application ; great 
events grow into sublime spintual lessons, and 
allegorise themselves with a speed which is 
surprising even to those who have lived with 
them, and suffered from them. And in our 
days the process is even faster than in the past ; 
and no sconer is the germ deposited than the 
development commences. To-day it is but a 
promise ; to-morrow it is a fulfilment. 

The spirit of fiction mingles with our daily 
life, and interferes in its most serious concerns. 
Each man, according to his natural disposition 
and acquired education, has a peculiar method 
of viewing and estimating occurrences, whether 
the latter be simple or complex—nay, he will 
make them one or the other according to his 
individual stand-point. Every age will have its 
special manner of judging of persons, motives, 








and events; and the intelligence of the present 
will decide very differently from that of the | 
past on the very same class of events. What | 
was formerly miracle is now but ordinary; the 

effect exciting no wonder, because the cause is 

no longer secret. 

With these fictions of the past or present | 
we are dealing, moreover, precisely in the same | 
way in which our predecessors dealt with those | 
of the dateless times, whose traditions the 
repeated, adopted, modified, or amalgamated. 

ach legend becomes infinitely multiplied as | 
well as altered, so that it is with difficulty it | 


can be recognised in the variations which it has 
produced. Our burlesque and pantomime- 
opening writers have given themselves such 
outrageous licence in the treatment of mytho- 
logy and nursery lore, that nothing remains the 
same except the name. The features of the 
portrait are changed in the most arbitrary way, 
yet we are expected to recognise the likeness. 

he simplicity of the subject is impaired by the 
blending of several fables in one composition ; 
nevertheless, we are called on to accept the 
unity in the variety without question. The 
general resemblance becomes more slender with 
every experiment—the adaptation to extra- 
neous purposes more and more violent—the 
numerous refinements of meaning, style, and 
incident, grow more and more daring and auda- 
cious—yet, albeit through repeated alterations 
the ship is scarcely the same in any ag 
the demand exists that we should admit its 
identity. This curious development and mul- 
tiplication of the products of imagination and 
memory threaten so to recast the entire written 
and unwritten literature of early ages, that at 
no distant period the form will undergo entire 
alteration. Much already has suffered a sea- 
change. Aladdin with his wonderful lamp, 
Pygmalion with his beautiful statue, Fatima with 
her mysterious husband, all alike are moulded 
into new shapes, and clothed with new robes 
that shine with a brilliance strange to these 
shadows of the past. Even the Polytechnic 
Institution, with its dissolving views and its 
optical illusions, innovates on the ancient for- 
mulz, and sacrifices the accepted interpretations 
to scientific expediencies. 

Still the ancient spirit is not dead, and the 
influence of fiction is not confined to the past. 
The present is full of it. Never was there a 
time when novels and romances more abounded, 
These for the most part seek in the common 
and familiar life around us, rather than from 
ideal sources, for the materials of adven- 
ture. They aim, and properly, at the real, 
and great pains are taken, which only those 
who are practised in the art can adequately 
appreciate, to secure the correctness of the 
local colouring, and of the actual manners of 
the day. But in both there is a large amount 
of the fictitious. To different authors, accord- 
ing to their — and dispositions, the facts 
present a different appearance and receive a 
different interpretation. When transplanted to 
the story-book they are seen through an arti- 
ficial medium, and are exaggerated or diminished 
according to the purpose intended and the form 
adopted. Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mr. George 
MacDonald would vary extremely in the treat- 
ment of similar characters and events; George 
Eliot and Mrs. Gaskell would make the most 
opposite use of the same materials. So with 
the poets, who deal with popular classes of 
subjects; a tale by Crabbe on the same 
theme would have differed widely from one by 
Wordsworth or Goethe. To say nothing of the 
philosophical fact that we are all partly creators 
of the objects we perceive, there are six or more 
ways at least in which different men can per- 
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ceive the same, according to the different rela- 
tions in which they stand to them, and each 
reports his own peculiar experience from his 
own point of view. The results in consequence 
are extremely curious. Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
his History of the World, gives an instance. 
He states, that from a window of the Tower of 
London he looked upon a riot that was going 
on outside, and he was favourably situated to 
notice all that happened. But he found his 
account of the proceedings differed from that 
of the parties engaged in them, and that they 
differed in their statements from each other in 
the most important particulars. Greater dif- 
ferences still exist between the common ob- 
server and the writer of genius. The former 
accuses the latter of intentional exaggeration, 
substitution, addition, and has never been able 
in society to see the startling phenomena which 
he condemns in the romance as melodramatic 
and unnatural. The reason is, that such an 
individual has never developed the sense re- 
quired for the seeing such things; and, because 
he is partially blind, he accuses his informant of 
wilful invention. Yet, every now and then, 
even the common-place mind is thrown off its 
balance by some patent revelation which none 
can ignore, and then is compelled to acknow- 
ledge in a phrase which has itself become com- 
mon-place, that “ Fact is stranger than fiction.” 
Who thought, until yesterday, that we were 
living in a state of things such as the inquiries 
into the Sheffield trades’ unions have brought 
to light? Had any novelist alluded to the 
system, or portrayed any of the assassins who 
took office under it, he certainly would have 
been accused of wilful untruthfulness. False- 
hood and malice would have been charged upon 
him, and he would have reaped nothing but 
obloquy for his uncorroborated disclosures. We 
all recollect the assaults made upon Mr. Charles 
Reade for his exposure of the abuses of the 
madhouse institutions, and many readers are 
yet disposed to suspect exaggeration, when the 
probability is that worse horrors have been 
actually committed ; but which, from their un- 
fitness for a work of art, have never yet found 
their way into a novel of real life. 

Whatever may be the amount of truth or 
fiction in such productions, the sum of the 
latter is sure to be increased in the inevitable 
transmutations which they are doomed to un- 
dergo. Modern romance, whether in verse or 
prose, is decreed, like the ancient nursery-lore, 
to become the subject of future dramas, both 
serious and burlesque. The authors of these 
will select from the incidents and characters, 
and substitute or add others, while’ impreg- 
nating the mass of the materials with a new 
idea, and thus giving a new life and meaning 
to the original tale. This, in time, will be ac- 
cepted instead of the primary narrative, and be 
the ultimate popular form in which the argu- 
ment will be received by the public mind ; just 
in the same manner as Shakespeare’s historical 





plays stand, with many readers, for the history 
of England or of Rome. Those pedagogues of 
whom Mr. Campbell speaks will, of course, de- 
nounce the process as altogether wrong, and 
the indulgence of such a practice of story-telling, 
whether oral or written, as exceedingly wicked. 
The obvious reply is, that it is inevitable, and is 
what it is by reason of a law which can be no 
more resisted in the moral world than the laws 
of nature can be resisted in the physics. Facts, 
as they are called, from their very abundance, 
have to be refunded into the unity of the prin- 
ciple of which they are examples; and this, 
once declared, has a tendency to impersonation, 
and, after many days, will be found embodied in 
a single hero, whether in history, romance, or 
drama, in whom will be summed up the pecu- 
liarities of many individuals. This compound 
man will carry off the honours of their exploits. 
Thus the story of William Tell had many pre- 
decessors, in Danish and other literatures, in all 
of which the frantic father had to shoot the 
apple off from his son’s head; but the fable 
settled itself at length in the person of the 
Swiss peasant, who suffered and triumphed in the 
cause of the country whose liberty he achieved. 
Tales of the kind have to travel through many 
phases of legend and ballad-mongering, until 
they arrive at a stage, and undergo that artistic 
treatment which renders them classical. From 
that moment they are fixed, and obtain such 
universal attention that it is impossible for any 
future embodiment to take their place. The 
ideal is satisfied, so far as it can be, and the 
general mind of humanity acquiesces in the 
conviction that the most appropriate form has 
been permanently given to a conception that 
had long struggled, in the world of thought, 
for adequate expression. 

In this manner the entire world of history 
and fiction receives ultimate compression, and 
is parcelled off in brief products of genius which 
in the smallest compass represent the soul, spirit, 
and progress of ages. The individual is, in all 
these, sacrificed to the expediencies of classical 
art. The historical Richard or Macbeth, what- 
ever the most laborious researches may make 
either to be, avails little; the dramatic repre- 
sentation is the only real portrait acknowledged, 
and the poetic dominates the prosaic with a 
despotism that displaces the actual for the ideal, 
to which the man of genius has given form and 
clothing. The utility of the result is the sufli- 
cient justification of the method, which after all 
is natural, and not the invention of any indi- 
vidual. The instinct of the peasant is in this 
matter more true than the prejudice of the 
scholar; while the latter is barren of fruit, the 
former is full of entertainment, and offers a per- 
petual banquet at which all nations and peoples 
may feast in common. 
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